Switching  back  to  civvies?  Stay  with 
quality  .  .  .  get  it  in  good  looking 
Hart  Schaflhcr  &  Marx  clothes.  In  every  way  they're 
the  kind  of  clothes  you've  dreamed  about 
getting  back  to! 


Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  Clothes 


RESO 


This  Resolution  was  adopted  by  the  American 
Legion  at  its  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Convention.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  because  it  is  an  indorse- 
ment by  the  veterans  of  two  World  Wars.  It  will 
enormously  aid  the  enlistment  program  which  calls  for 
1,500,000  volunteers  for  the  post-war  Regular  Army. 

In  order  to  make  the  fullest  possible  use  of  the 
American  Legion's  facilities  and  assistance,  plans 
have  already  been  drawn  up  which  will  greatly  ex- 
pedite Legion-wide  co-operation  with  the  Regular 
Army.  But  the  full  weight  of  the  American  Legion's 
effort  can  only  be  felt  if  this  Resolution  is  backed  to 
the  fullest  extent  by  every  individual  Legionnaire. 

Army  Recruiting  Stations  will  place  all  pertinent 
literature  and  information  at  your  disposal.  You  will 
be  conducted  on  tours  of  Army  installations  to  study 
the  progress  of  the  Regular  Army.  In  this  way  you 
will  be  able  to  contact  likely  recruits  and  inform  them 


of  the  many  privileges  and  inducements  offered  by  the 
enlistment  program.  You  may  also  submit  the  names 
of  young  men  who  are  interested  in  the  Regular  Army 
to  the  Recruiting  Stations. 

You  will  be  actively  helping  to  build  the  peacetime 
Regular  Army  which  stands  collectively  for  this 
nation's  security  and  individually  for  an  honorable 
and  instructive  career  for  American  youth . . .  soldiers 
of  the  Regular  Army  today . 


SEE    THE   JOB  THROUGH 

U.  S.  Army 

BE  A 

"GUARDIAN    OF  VICTORY1' 


The  years  have  handled  Old  Grand- 
Dad  with  tenderness  and  great  pa- 
tience. They  have  mellowed  the  flavor 
of  the  ripe  grains  and  touched  each 
golden  drop  with  a  sparkle.  There's 
profound  merit  in  every  sip  of  this 
rare  old  bourbon — a  delightful  meet- 
ing up  of  aroma  and  flavor 
with  your  own  feeling  of 
solid  satisfaction.  Your 
guests  will  appieciate 
meeting  the  Head  of 
the  Bourbon  Family 
—  include  him  in 
your  next  gathering." 


KENTUCKY  STRAIGUT  BOURBON  WHISKEY 
Bottled  in  Bond— 100  Proof 
This  Whiskey  is  4  Years  Old 

NATIONAL   DISTILLER 5  PRODUCTS  CORP., 
NEW  YORK 
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VESTPOK 


•  VESTPOK  is  what  every  man  has  waited  for  since 
he  came  of  shaving  age  ...  a  vest  pocket  sized  dry 
shaver  that  can  be  used  any  time,  any  place !  As  small 
as  a  match  folder,  Vestpok  is  designed  to  be  the  trav- 
eler's pal,  the  office  companion,  the  buddy  in  the 
barracks,  locker  room,  airplane  or  taxicab.  Vestpok 
can't  cut,  scrape,  nick  or  burn  .  .  .  it's  the  safe,  com- 
fortable, efficient  answer  to  the  Male  Animal's  most 
annoying  problem — "phonograph-needle"  face! 

•  NO  ELECTRICITY 

•  NO  WATER 

•  NO  SOAP 

•  NO  MIRROR 


dry  shi 


ry  snayer 

v 

WARD 


Here's  how  MMPOK  works  .  .  . 


Used  like  an  eraser,  A  twist  of  a  coin  in  Vestpok  fits  into 

Vestpok's  cylinder  theslotand — presto,  your  smallest  vest 

rolls  the  whiskers  the  old  blade  drops  pocket,  with  plenty 

away  in  a  hurry!  out — it's  that  easy!  of  room  to  spare! 


{.00  (with  10  of  the  finest  razor  steel 
blades)  at  leading  men's  furnishers,  de- 
partment stores  or  jewelers.  If  you  can't 
find  Vestpok  at  your  dealer's,  write  di- 
rect to:  Vestpok,  Ward  Machine 
Company,  Inc.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


VESTPOK 


THE  EDITORS'  CORNER 


IS  STILL 


THE  KEYNOTE 
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FLORSHE  I  M 


Today's  abnormal  demand  and  consequent  scarcity 
may  mean  a  short  wait  for  your  favorite  Florsheim 
style.  Please  remember,  though,  that  quality  is  still  the 
Florsheim  keynote— and  Florsheim  quality  still  America's 
standard  of  fine  shoe  value.       Most  Styles  $  |  O  50  ond  $  I  I 

THE  FLORSHEIM  SHOE  COMPANY  •  CHICAGO  •  MAKERS  OF  FINE  SHOES  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
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THIS  month's  cover  was  drawn  by  Ralph 
Stein,  one  of  the  founders  of  Yank,  the 
Army  weekly.  Stein  served  on  the  staff  of 
Yank  for  three  and  a  half  years  during 
most  of  which  time  he  turned  out  a  weekly 
cartoon  feature.  A  native  New  Yorker,  he 
collects  stereoscopic  cameras  and  spends 
considerable  time  tinkering  with  an  Eng- 
lish-made Invicta  sports  car.  We've  never 
seen  an  Invicta  sports  car  and  our  knowl- 
edge of  stereoscopic  cameras  is  indeed  slim, 
but  like  several  million  other  ex-GI's  we've 
long  since  grown  to  like  Stein's  toothy  car- 
toon characters  and  are  more  than  a  little 
pleased  to  present  one  of  his  first  back-to- 
civvies  cartoons  on  the  cover  of  our  maga- 
zine. 

What's  in  a  Name? 

One  of  our  editors  set  out  the  other  day 
to  see  a  friend  who  recently  took  a  job  with 
a  new  publication  called  My  Baby  Maga- 
zine. He  was  greatly  surprised  to  discover 
that  My  Baby  Magazine  is  located  next 
door  to  an  establishment  called  the  Stork 
Club.  He  still  plans,  incidentally,  to  drop 
by  sometime  and  see  his  friend  in  the  My 
Baby  Magazine  office. 

Triah  and  Tribulations 

This  business  of  publishing  a  magazine 
is  sometimes  a  very  complex  operation. 

Our  own  magazine,  for  example,  has  its 
editorial  offices  in  New  York,  type  is  set  in 
Philadelphia,  printing  is  done  in  Chicago, 
and  the  circulation  is  handled  out  of  Indi- 
anapolis. But  ours  is  strictly  a  local  opera- 
tion in  comparison  with  the  job  of  turning 
out  the  magazine  America,  (not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  well  known  Catholic  publica- 
tion of  that  name)  which  is  this  country's 
official  publication  circulated  in  Russia. 

We  were  given  a  first-hand  account  of  the 
America  problem  by  Joseph  B.  Phillips 
(see  What  Russia  Thinks  Of  Us,  page  9) 


who  used  to  edit  America  from  an  office  in 
Moscow. 

Stories  for  America  were  written  in  Eng- 
lish by  Americans  in  Moscow.  The  stories 
were  then  sent  to  this  country  and  trans- 
lated into  Russian  in  New  York  by  Rus- 
sians. The  magazine  was  printed  in  New 
York  and  sent  back  to  Moscow,  where 
10,000  copies  were  distributed  for  Russian 
consumption. 

Mr.  Phillips  informs  us  that  everything 
ran  smoothly  until  the  magazine  got  back 
to  Moscow.  Then,  he  says,  '"the  Russians 
started  raising  hell." 

It  seems  the  translating  had  been  han- 
dled by  a  group  of  "old-school"  Russians 
who  were  not  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
terms  now  in  common  in  the  Soviet.  The 
effect  was  much  as  if  this  magazine  were 
being  edited  by  William  Shakespeare.  For- 
tunately, however,  changes  were  soon  made 
and  in  short  order  the  Russians  were  get- 
ting copies  of  America  which  they  could 
understand. 

Commentator  Sevareid 

Incident  At  Hampton  Roads'  by  Eric 
Sevareid  (see  page  10)  will  appear  as  a 
chapter  in  a  forthcoming  book  about  Mr. 
Sevareid's  experiences  as  a  correspondent 
and  commentator  during  the  war.  Mr.  Seva- 
reid, who  looks  more  like  the  glamorous 
movie  conception  of  a  radio  commentator 
than  any  man  we  know,  has  had  enough 
war  experiences  to  fill  several  books. 
Among  other  things,  he  was  forced  to  bail 
out  of  a  transport  plane  while  flying  the 
Hump  back  in  1943,  and  with  other  sur- 
vivors lived  in  an  uncharted  Burma  wil- 
derness for  three  weeks  before  a  rescue  was 
effected. 

Cancer  Authorities 

Dr.  Clarence  Cook  Little  (see  Pied  Pipers 
of  Cancer,  page  32)  is  chairman  of  the 
Educational  Committee  and  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  and  is  probably  best  known 
for  his  successful  experiments  in  develop- 
ing cancer  susceptible  strains  of  mice. 

Roland  H.  Berg,  co-author  of  Pied  Pipers 
of  Cancer,  is  a  prominent  science  writer 
and  editor  who  has  had  seventeen  years 
experience  as  a  bacteriologist  in  research 
and  clinical  practice. 

D.  S. 


w'rthwomen,-too( 


Certainly,  Barbasol  is  America's  #1  shave  with  men.  That's 
why  it's  #1  with  women,  too.  Yes,  this  shaving  cream  supreme  turns  out  a  finer 

Barbasol  Face  that  looks  as  good  as  it  feels  — to  the  lady  in  your  company.  Try 
Barbasol  and  see  how  wonderfully  true  this  is:  For  shaving  speed,  ease  and  cooling 
comfort  — for  finer,  smoother,  sweeter  residts  — Barbasol  is  facially  yours,  all 
ways!  Tubes  and  jars.  Large  size,  25^.  Giant  size,  50^.  Family  size,  75)4. 


lap£S 
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The  committee  named  to  confer  with  Gen.  Bradley:  Seated,  Martin  V.  Coffey,  the  National  Commander, 
Past  National  Commander  Coimery.  Standing,  National  Vice  Commander  Swim,  James  F.  Daniel,  Jr.,  James 
R.  Durfee,  Herbert  L.  Emanuelson.  Past  National  Commander  Warner  is  also  a  member  of  this  committee. 


Never  before  since  the  First  World 
War  was  nation-wide  public  atten- 
tion more  sharply  focused  on  the 
agencies  of  Government  set  up  to 
rare  for  the  interests  of  veterans  than 
when,  on  the  first  days  of  February, 
National  Commander  John  Stelle  of  The 
American  Legion  called  attention  to  the 
"tragic  breakdown"  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. He  demanded  that  the  Con- 
gress take  some  immediate  remedial 
action. 

In  carrying  the  fight  of  the  service 
men,  the  sick  and  disabled  as  well  as  those 
who  had  other  affairs  to  settle,  to  the 
Congress  and  the  people,  National  Com- 
mander Stelle  backed  his  charges  with 
unassailable  facts  and  figures  spot-light- 
ing a  condition  that  had  been  permitted 
to  spread— a  condition  which  retarded  the 
rehabilitation  and  added  to  the  troubles 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  vet- 
erans just  back  from  fighting  a  global 
war.  He  pointed  out  that  bogged  down  in 
a  morass  of  red  tape  were  some  7.000  men 


The  National  Executive  Committee 
in  extraordinary  session  backs  the 
National  Commander  in  his  fight  to  im 
prove  the  Veterans  Administration 
service  to  the  disabled 

awaiting  hospitalization  for  whom  no 
beds  were  available;  that  some  half  mil- 
lion claims  for  disability  payments  had 
piled  up;  that  a  backlog  of  more  than 
100.000  applications  for  education  and 
training  under  the  G.I.  Bill  had  accumu- 
lated ;  that  more  than  18,847  death  claims 
awaited  attention  and  adjudication;  20,- 
1 1  1  pending  claims  for  waivers  of  insur- 
ance had  not  been  processed,  and  nearly 
300,000  unanswered  letters  in  different 
classifications  were  stacked  in  bins. 

In  the  storm  that  followed,  it  developed 
that  the  National  Commander's  figures, 
staggering  as  they  are,  understated  the 
real  case  against  the  lagging  Veterans  Ad- 

BY  BOYD  B.  STUTLER 


ministration.  But  in  the  welter  of 
words  and  printer's  ink  the  only  issue 
presented  by  the  Legion  was  ob- 
scured to  the  public  by  the  injection 
of  personalities.  The  Legion  had  but 
one  objective  in  exposing  a  deplor- 
able state  of  affairs  in  the  fast  expanding 
bureau— to  insure  to  veterans  and  their 
dependents  the  full  benefits  provided  by 
law,  without  undue  delay  in  hospitaliza- 
tion or  the  adjudication  of  claims. 

The  statement  of  National  Commander 
Stelle  was  construed  by  some  news 
writers  and  radio  commentators  as  a  per- 
sonal attack  on  General  Omar  N.  Bradley, 
himself  a  Legionnaire  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  military  leaders  of  the 
two  World  Wars,  who  has  headed  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  since  the  early  fall 
of  1945.  To  clarify  the  situation  National 
Commander  Stelle  convened  the  National 
Executive  Committee  in  special  session  at 
National  Headquarters  on  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 17th. 

Out  of  that  meeting— the  fifth  special 
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session  of  the  Legion's  national  legisla- 
tive body  called  in  its  27  years — came  a 
ringing  declaration  of  the  purpose  of  the 
organization  of  two-war  veterans  to  con- 
tinue the  fight  to  alleviate  the  conditions 
compained  of:  to  obtain  more  and  better 
hospital  facilities  for  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  to  speed  up  the  processing 
of  benefit  claims.  Out  of  that  meeting 
also  came  hearty  approval  of  the  action 
of  the  National  Commander  in  exposing 
the  breakdown,  and  full  support  of  his 
cause. 

Out  of  that  meeting — not  the  least  in 
importance  in  the  official  pronouncement 
— came  a  correction  of  the  interpretation 
that  General  Bradley  had  been  singled 
out  for  personal  attack,  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  biggest  veterans'  organiza- 
tion "has  not  demanded  and  does  not 
now  demand  the  resignation  or  removal 
of  General  Bradley  as  Administrator  of 
Veteran  Affairs."  On  the  contrary,  the 
National  Executive  Committee,  for  the 
Legion,  pledged  its  readiness  at  all  times 
to  "strengthen  his  hands  and  to  co-oper- 
ate, aid  and  assist  him  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  responsibilities." 

The  salutary  effect  of  the  campaign 
launched  by  National  Commander  Stelle 
was  demonstrated  time  and  time  again 
during  the  course  of  the  ten-hour  meet- 
ing when  department  after  department 
reported  progress  in  the  procurement  of 
new  hospital  facilities,  or  in  additions  to 
the  staffs  and  the  placement  of  double- 
shifts  at  various  regional  offices  to  han- 
dle the  spate  of  claims  and  correspond- 
ence. Even  while  the  Committee  was  in 
session  the  news  wires  carried  a  story 
from  Washington  that  General  Bradley 
had  announced  that  the  record-breaking 
$448,000,000  veterans'  hospital  construc- 
tion program  was  being  turned  over  to 
Army  engineers  for  speeding  up.  Three 
of  the  hospitals,  he  said,  were  already 
under  construction. 

The  special  meeting  was  unique  in 
another  phase.  Upon  calling  the  body  to 
order,  National  Commander  Stelle  turned 
the  gavel  over  to  National  Vice  Command- 
er H.  Dudley  Swim,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho, 
who  thus  became  the  first  World  War  II 
veteran  to  preside  over  a  long  session  of 
the  Committee.  In  the  closing  hours, 
Commander  Swim  called  National  Vice 
Commander  J3remiah  Twomey,  Law- 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Wilson  stands  for  the  modern  era  in  sports  and  in  sports 
equipment.  The  Wilson  saga  began  at  the  time  when  those 
interested  in  our  sports  were  beginning  to  reach  out  for 
newer,  better  ways.  Wilson  stands  for  today — for  what's 
new — for  the  spirit  of  progress.  Wilson  men,  aided  by 
the  great  stars  and  coaches  on  our  Advisory  Staff, 
have  always  been  keyed  to  think  in  terms  of  new 
skills — new  speed — new  thrills  in  our  sports. 

Wilson  means  modem  —  today — TO- 
MORROW—the  LAST  WORD  in  modern 
equipment  for  modern  play.  Wilson 
Sporting  Goods  Co.,  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  other  leading  cities. 
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A  Man's  Handkerchief 
. . .  real  value  . 


individually  wrapped. 
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A  UNIVERSAL 
HANDKERCHIEF 


BETWEEN  MEALS 

WITH 


Th 
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American  soldiers  grasp  the  hands  of  Soviet  Gl's  in  Germany 


ujhat  Russm  THinKS  OF  US 


Just  back  from  Russia,  the  author  found  Americans 
at  least  as  suspicious  of  the  Soviets  as  they  are  of  us.  But  there  is  still 
a  reserve  stock  of  good  will  in  Russia  toward  us 


By  Joseph  B.  Phillips 

The  most  dangerous  force  loose  in  the  world  these  days 
is  not  the  atomic  bomb;  it  is  the  suspicion  and  lack  of 
understanding  between  ourselves  and  the  Russians. 

I  have  just  come  back  after  fourteen  months  in  Mos- 
cow, where  it  was  my  sole  job  to  try  to  increase  the 
Russian  understanding  of  this  country.  It  was  hard 
and  often  discouraging  work.  Back  home,  however,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment sent  an  official  to  this  country  to  try  to  do  the 
same  job  on  behalf  of  his  country,  he  would  not  have 
any  easier  time.  Russian  understanding  or  misunder- 
standing of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  formed  by  a  cen- 


sorship which  begins  with  the  school  books,  include?  all 
the  printed  or  spoken  vehicles  of  news,  and  extends  to 
the  highest  forms  of  art  and  thought.  We  enjoy  the 
greatest  intellectual  freedom  in  the  world.  Yet  I  do  not 
believe  we  are  one  whit  less  ignorant,  and  consequently 
suspicious,  about  the  Soviet  Union  than  the  people  of 
that  country  are  about  us. 

The  atomic  bomb  is  an  instrument,  an  instrument 
of  such  potentiality  that  few  minds  can  grasp  its  sig- 
nificance, but  an  instrument  just  the  same.  The  minds 
of  men  will  determine  how  it  is  to  be  used,  and  the  re- 
sult is  going  to  be  more  than  a  little  bad  if  those  minds 
are  motivated  by  ignorance  and  mistrust. 

Nearly  everybody  who  has   (Continued  on  page  53) 
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What  would  you  do  if  you  suddenly  acquired 
the  ability  to  keep  at  least  one  jump  ahead 
of  your  associates?  That  was  the  strange 
experience  of  Krumfusz,  a  Little  Man 


By  Richard  Corson 

/VI  r.  Krumfusz  opened  his  eyes  and 
stretched.  It  was  Thursday  morning  and, 
for  all  Mr.  Krumfusz  knew,  just  like  any 
other  Thursday  morning.  That  merely 
goes  to  show  how  little  Mr.  Krumfusz 
knew.  Having  stretched,  he  immediately 
went  back  to  sleep  and  slept  for  five  min- 
utes. At  exactly  7:15  he  awoke  again  and 
without  looking  at  the  clock  shoved  his 
feet  into  a  pair  of  worn  gray  carpet  slip- 
pers and  padded  into  the  bathroom, 
where  he  stayed  for  just  twelve  minutes. 
At  7:37  Mrs.  Krumfusz  set  before  him 
his  customary  morning  ration  of  deli- 
cious warmed-over  coffee  and  crisp  burnt 
toast.  At  7:45  Mr.  Krumftisz  put  on  his 
hat  and  coat,  and  Mrs.  Krumfusz  mum- 
bled at  him  without  looking  up  from  her 
newspaper.  "There's  something  I  want 
you  to  get  for  me  down  tow  n!' 

"  Yes,  dear"  Mr.  Krumfusz  answered 
wearily  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

At  this  point  the  routine  was  broken, 
for  here  was  an  unprecedented  occur- 
rence. Mrs.  Krumfusz  looked  up  from 
her  newspaper  and  let  her  upper  plate 


drop  for  a  moment.  Then,  clicking  her 
upper  plate  back  into  place,  she  let  the 
newspaper  drop  and  stalked  grimly  to 
the  window,  where  she  was  afforded  the 
dubious  pleasure  of  glimpsing  a  thin  lit- 
tle man  with  a  gray  mustache  and  a  gray 
overcoat  leaning  forward  at  an  alarm- 
ing angle,  cleaving  his  way  through  the 
boisterous  March  wind  and  looking 
neither  to  right  nor  to  left.  This  was  Mr. 
Krumfusz  going  to  work. 

Mrs.  Krumfusz  tingled  with  anticipa- 


tion as  she  thought  upon  the  coming  eve- 
ning when  she  would  confront  poor, 
tired  Mr.  Krumfusz,  berate  him  for  his 
empty-handedness,  and  promptly  shove 
him  out  the  door  with  explicit  instruc- 
tions to  return  with  three  and  a  quarter 
yards  of  pale  green  ribbon  one  inch 
wide. 

At  exactly  sixteen  minutes  past  five 
Mr.  Krumfusz  returned  to  the  nest,  where 
his  nest-mate  was  waiting  to  greet  him 
at  the  door  with  a  cheery  smile  and  a 
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friendly  word.  "You  can  turn  right 
around  and  go  back  where  you  came 
from"  she  told  him. 

"Why?"  asked  Mr.  Krumfusz  reason- 
ably, handing  her  a  small  paper  bag  con- 
taining three  and  a  quarter  yards  of  pale 
green  ribbon  one  inch  wide. 

Mr.  Krumfusz  made  a  mental  note  to 
buy  Mrs.  Krumfusz  a  can  of  powder  to 
keep  false  teeth  from  dropping  down. 

"Who  told  you  to  buy  three  and  a 
quarter  yards  of  pale  green  ribbon  one 
inch  wide?"  asked  Mrs.  Krumfusz. 

"You  did"  Mr.  Krumfusz  told  her. 
shedding  his  gray  overcoat  and  pulling 
off  his  rubbers. 

"I  did  not"  she  insisted. 

"Then  who  did?"  asked  Mr.  Krum- 
fusz. 

"That"  said  Mrs.  Krumfusz,  glower- 
ing, "is  what  I  am  asking  you!' 

"I  will  take  back  the  three  and  a  quar- 
ter yards  of  pale  green  ribbon  one  inch 
wide"  said  Mr.  Krumfusz.  "I  will  take  it 
back  tomorrow!' 

"You  will  not  take  it  backj'  said  Mrs. 


Krumfusz. 

"Why  not?"  asked  Mr.  Krumfusz. 
"Because  I  want  it!'  said  Mrs.  Krum- 


fusz, then  added  quickly,  looking 
suspiciously  at  Mr.  Krumfusz, 
'"but  I  did  not  tell  you  I  wanted 
it!" 

At  9:27  that  night  Mrs.  Krum- 
fusz looked  up  from  her  detective 
story  and  asked  Mr.  Krumfusz 
what  time  it  was.  "It  is  nine 
twenty-seven!'  he  told  her. 

"How  do  you  know?"  she 
asked. 

"Because  my  watch  says  it  is 
nine  twenty-seven!'  Mr.  Krumfusz 
replied. 

"But  you  did  not  look  at  your 
watch!'  she  accused  him. 

"Then  how  do  I  know  what 
time  it  is?"  he  asked. 

"That"  Mrs.  Krumfusz  told 
him  sourly,  "is  what  I  want  to 
know!' 

Mr.  Krumfusz  pulled  out  his 
watch.  It  was  9:2iy2. 

"What  page  am  I  reading?"' 
Mrs.  Krumfusz. 

"Page    eighty-four!"     answered  Mi- 


ked 


on 


Krumfusz  without  looking  up  from  his 
book. 

This  was  the  Thursday  that  Mr.  Krum- 
fusz first  discovered  that  he  was  tele- 
pathic. He  had  not  been  telepathic  be- 
fore, he  knew  that.  But  he  was  telepathic 
now— he  knew  that  too. 

It  was  not  until  next  day  at  the  office 
that  the  implications  of  his  condition 
dawned  upon  him.  Quickly  Mr.  Krum- 
fusz looked  up  at  his  black-bearded  boss, 
Mr.  Fuffenheimer. 

"Nikolaus  Ludwig  von  Zinzendorf  was 
a  Moravian,  and  he  died  in  1760!'  said 
Mr.  Krumfusz. 

Mr.  Krumfusz's  boss  looked  suspi- 
ciously at  Mr.  Krumfusz.  "I  didn't  ask 
you  who  Nikolaus  Ludwig  von  Zinzen- 
dorf was!'  he  said. 

"Excuse  me"  said  Mr.  Krumfusz,  "I 


thought  you  wanted  to  know  about  him!' 

"I  did  want  to  know!'  said  the  boss 
sourly. 

"He  was  a  Moravian,  and  he  died  in 
1760"  repeated  Mr,  Krumfusz  quietly 
and  went  back  to  work. 

On  his  way  home  from  work  Mr. 
Krumfusz  waded  through  a  vast  sea  of 
thoughts.  It  was  a  unique  experience 
for  Mr.  Krumfusz,  who  had  not  been 
within  hailing  distance  of  a  good  solid 
thought  since  his  marriage.  He  was 
alarmed  at  some  of  the  thoughts  which 
were  floating  about  quite  openly  in  the 
(  lisp  March  air.  At  some  of  them  he 
was  even  shocked.  A  new  world  was 
opening  up  for  Mr.  Krumfusz. 

A  pleasant  looking  lady  stopped  him  in 
the  street.  "Excuse  me"  she  said. 

"One  block  over  and  turn  to  your  left" 
Mr.  Krumfusz  told  her.  The  lady  did  not 
even  thank  him.  She  was  a  nice  lady,  but 
she  was  not  accustomed  to  having  her 
questions  answered  befoTe  she  asked 
them.  That,  Mr.  Krumfusz  soon  discov- 
ered, was  not  an  uncommon  situation. 

That  evening  Mrs.  Krumfusz  enter- 
tained the  ladies  of  the  Katzenellenbogen 
Club,  named  in  memory  of  Drusilla  Katz- 
enellenbogen, a  stalwart  New  England 
virgin  who  had  been  its  founder  and  first 
president.  It  was  in  the  third  year  of 
Drusilla's  presidency  that  a  second  mem- 
ber, a  crusader  with  the  true  pioneer 
spirit,  was  taken  (Continued  on  page  50) 
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The  Argentine  Menace 


What  is  happening  in  the  problem  child  country 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  where  the  seeds  of  World  War  III 
have  already  been  planted 


Imagine  a  country  where  colonels  give 
orders  to  generals,  where  high  state  pol- 
icy and  who  will  fill  what  ministry  are 
determined  over  pistols  or  swords  in  the 
hack  room  of  an  officers'  club,  and  where 
an  officially  resigned  strongman  keeps 
ex-buddies  in  line  and  millions  of  his 
fellow  citizens  under  control  through 
concentration  camps,  torture  chambers, 
brass-knuckle  gangs  and  a  secret  police 
more  powerful  than  any  army. 

Imagine  a  country,  fabulously  rich 
with  everything  from  luscious  steaks  to 
precious  minerals  whose  government, 
made  up  of  self-appointed,  self-promoted 
brass  and  braid  I  Uy  proclaims  its  in- 
nocence, yet  spends  more  than  twice  the 
total  of  all  its  neighbors  put  together  on 
tanks,  planes  and  guns... for  war. 

Imagine  a  country  whose  army  runs 
its  citizens  like  the  most  backward  bar- 
racks you  ever  heard  of,  which  shoots, 
sabres  and  tramples  the  eighty  percent 


By  Ray  Josephs 

of  its  people  who  have  dared  to  protest 
and  rebel— and  you  have,  not  some  fig- 
ment of  the  imagination  or  portrait  of 
Hitlerian  days  but  a  pretty  accurate  pic- 
ture of  our  Number  1  hemisphere  prob- 
lem child— Argentina,  1946. 

During  almost  five  years  as  a  corre- 
spondent down  there  I  found  something 
else  even  more  potentially  dangerous 
than  what  the  colonels'  clique  now  in 
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power  was  doing  to  the  people  of  the 
country  once  considered  the  freest  and 
most  progressive  of  our  Good  Neighbors. 
For  the  Nazis  and  the  Fascists,  working 
hand-in-glove  with  the  Prussian  militar- 
ists who  were  their  inspiration,  have 
made  our  own  backyard  the  greenhouse 
where  they've  planted  the  seeds  of  World 
War  III. 

Since  returning  to  the  U.  S.  I  have 
been  asked  by  many  people:  How  could 
Argentina  have  chosen  the  Axis  way  at 
the  very  moment  we  were  licking  the 
Germans  in  Europe?  And  as  newspaper 
dispatches  from  Buenos  Aires  have  grown 
successively  gloomier  they've  added: 
How  can  this  regime  be  getting  stronger 
when  by  everything  that's  logical  it 
should  have  long  since  collapsed? 

To  get  the  answers  to  those  questions, 
to  find  out  how  it  happened,  where  it's 
going,  how  it  concerns  us  and  what  can 
be  done  about  it  you  have  to  turn  back 
a  little-back  to  1912. 

Down  the  sharply  slanting  gangplank 
of  an  ocean  liner  tied  up  on  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata  that  spring  stepped  a  heel-click- 
ing, monocle  wearing  officer— then  Lt. 
Wilhelm  von  Faupel,  officially  instructor 
to  the  Argentine  Army;  actually  repre- 
sentative of  the  German  General  Staff. 
Accustomed  to  imported  instructors,  the 
free-riding  gaucho  officers  were  amazed, 
however,  to  discover  one  who  spoke 
Spanish  perfectly,  showed  complete  fa- 
miliarity with  their  habits  and  customs 
and  obviously  knew  his  business. 

Foreigners  usually  didn't  bother.  But 


von  Faupel  was  no  ordinary  foreigner. 
His  thoroughness  extended  in  other  di- 
rections and  he  wasted  no  time.  He 
taught  the  Argentine  Army  the  goose- 
step  which  they  still  use  today.  He  and 
his  efficient,  far-planning  staff  brought 
in  the  high  collared  uniform  and  the 
deep,  Prussian  infantryman's  helmet,  still 
their  model.  But  far  more  important  than 
these  outward,  physical  signs,  he  intro- 
duced the  fundamental  concept  of  a  per- 
manent army  officers  corps,  disciplined, 
organized,  ready  to  act  when  necessary 
to  take  over  the  civilian  administration 
when  they  felt  the  civilians  had  failed. 

Germany  got  her  first  dividend  when 
Argentina  remained  neutral  during 
World  War  I.  But  later  when,  as  today, 
treaties  forbade  the  Germans  from  build- 
ing up  an  army  at  home,  von  Faupel  now 
a  General  turned  again  to  Latin  America 
and  especially  Argentina— to  train  her 
armies  to  keep  the  general  staff's  hand 
flexible.  They  picked  Argentina  for  sev- 
eral reasons— richness  and  resources  of 
men  and  materials,  climate  and  strate- 
gic location.  But  mostly  the  high  per- 
centage of  European  immigration  as  con- 
trasted with  other  Latin  countries  whose 
racial  strain  was  chiefly  Indian.  For 
Germany  had  plans  for  her  New  World 
colonies  of  the  future. 

When  the  Nazis  came  into  power  von 
Faupel  got  his  real  chance.  From  Hitler 
himself  he  received  authorization  to 
form  the  Iberio-American  Institute,  the 
organization  first  entrusted  with  hand- 
ling Der  Fueh-    {Continued  on  page  64) 


BY  ERIC  SEVAREID 


A  now-it-can-be-told  story  of  a  wartime  shipboard  situation 
involving  the  Merchant  Marine  and  the  Navy  which  exploded 
into  fighting  so  serious  that  radio  silence  had  to  be  broken. 


The  Liberty  ship  Thomas  B.  Reed  seemed  at  the  very  beginning  to  be  a 
vessel  under  evil  auspices,  destined  for  more  than  its  quota  of  troubles. 
In  Brooklyn  stevedores  had  loaded  the  cargo  wrong;  various  vital  pieces 
of  machinery  would  not  properly  work;  the  chief  engineer  had  had  to  be 
fired  for  drunkenness;  the  youthful  deckhands  were  too  inexperienced  and 
took  far  too  long  to  lower  the  boats  in  practice.  Then  we  broke  all  records 
for  foolish  misfortune  and  ran  aground  on  a  mud  bank  off  Staten  Island 
and  were  delayed  three  days,  so  that  we  missed  the  convoy  rendezvous 
at  Hampton  Roads  and  had  to  wait  there  several  more  days  for  the  next 
convoy  sailing.  But  nothing  had  quite  prepared  me,  the  only  passenger, 
for  what  was  now  to  occur  on  this  night  in  January,  1944,  the  eve  of  our 
departure  for  Algiers. 

The  skipper,  Mr.  M  ,  was  a  husky,  intense  and  ambitious  young  man 

of  twenty-seven,  and  this  was  only  his  second  or  third  trip  as  a  master. 
The  equally  young  ensign,  in  command  of  the  Navy's  gun  crew,  was  on 
his  first  assignment.  He  too  was  a  man  of  character,  terribly  anxious  to 
fulfill  his  responsibilities  to  the  letter.  The  young  merchant  mariners  and 
the  Navy  boys  were  typical  of  their  services,  and  the  relationship  between 
the  two  groups,  one  of  which  was  quasi-civilian,  highly  paid  and  undis- 
ciplined, the  other  military,  poorly  paid  and  under  strict  rules,  was  a  typical 
relationship.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  a  jealous  and  querulous  one. 

Shortly  before  twilight  a  small  launch  drew  (Continued  on  page  70) 
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By  Dan  Parker 

|f  the  dividing  line  between  insanity  and 
genius  makes  a  strand  of  spider's  silk 
look  like  a  ship's  hawser  by  comparison, 
then  the  microscope  hasn't  been  made 
yet  that  will  reveal  the  point  at  which 
Bucko  McDonald's  amateurism  ends  and 
his  professionalism  begins.  Theoreti- 
cally, it's  the  Ottawa  River  where  it  flows 
between  the  cities  of  Ottawa,  Ont.  and 
Hull,  Que.  On  the  Ottawa  side,  Bucko 
is  an  amateur  professional.  On  the  Hull 
side,  he's  a  professional  amateur.  The 
poor  old  river  hasn't  been  split  so  finely 
since  the  first  voyageurs  paddled 
their  way  against  its  forest-rimmed 
current  in  their  sharp  nosed  ca- 
noes. Should  the  question  go  to 
Parliament  for  a  decision,  Bucko 
would  be  there  to  meet  it  as  he  is 
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the  Liberal  member  from  the  Parry 
Sound,  Ont.,  constituency.  And  should 
anyone  ask  who  the  devil  Bucko  Mc- 
Donald is,  almost  any  sports  fan  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada  could  answer 
that  he's  the  body-checking  champion 
of  the  hockey  rink  and  one  of  the  all- 
time  greats  of  lacrosse. 

Bucko's  amateur  professionalism  and 
professional  amateurism  boil  down  to  six 
of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  another.  In 
Ottawa,  he  is  a  tyro  politician,  serving 
his  first  term  as  a  Member  of  Parliament 
at  a  salary  of  $4,000  a  year,  which,  of 

Bucko  McDonald,  Canadian  hockey  star, 
is  a  professional  amateur,  an  amateur 
professional.  He's  also  in  Parliament. 


course,  makes  him  an  amateur  profes- 
sional. On  the  Hull  side,  as  a  member  of 
the  Hull  Volants  in  the  Quebec  Senior 
Amateur  Hockey  League  receiving  a  sal- 
ary, reported  by  the  Toronto  papers  to 
be  $4,000  a  year,  he  is  a  professional 
amateur.  Only  in  tolerant  Canada  could 
this  anomaly  exist  without  causing  a 
mass  lifting  of  eyebrows.  The  Dominion 
is  for  Bucko,  amateur  or  professional, 
and  no  questions  asked  except  requests 
for  his  autograph. 

When  Bucko  went  back  to  Sundridge, 
Ont.,  last  spring,  held  together  by  tape, 
bandages  and  splints  after  his  tenth 
and  last  season  of  major  league 
hockey,  you  could  have  knocked 
him  over  with  an  octogenarian 
midget's  body-check  when  the  Lib- 
eral party  (Continued  on  page  40) 


"MORE  POWER  TO  YOU!" 

This  big  new  "100  horse"  V-8  has 
new  4-ring  aluminum  pistons  that 
make  it  thrifty  on  gas  and  oil! 
Also  new  balanced  carburetion! 


WITH  THE  BIG  100  H.P.  V-8  ENGINE 


No  other  car  in  its  price  class  performs 
like  the  1946  Ford  because  no  other  car 
has  a  V-type  8  cylinder  engine  ...  no 
other  has  100  h.p.!  This  type  of  engine, 
you  know,  is  used  in  America's  most 
expensive  automobiles! 

Ford's  also  out  front  with  new 
beauty  .  .  .  with  lower,  wider 
appearance  .  .  .  with  new  two-toned 
interiors  .  .  .  with  a  sleek  new 
instrument  panel  .  .  .  with  colorful 
plastic  appointments  .  .  .  with 
ample  roominess! 

And  Ford's  out  front  with  heavy- 
gauge  steel  bodies  with  long-lived, 
baked  enamel  finishes.  See  the  big 
new  Ford  at  your  Ford  dealer's. 


THERE'S  A 


Sard 


IN  YOUR  FUTURE 


TUNE  IN  ...  THE  FORD-BOB  CROSBY  SHOW— CBS,  Wednesdays,  9:30-10  P.M.,  E.S.T  THE  FORD  SUNDAY  EVENING  HOUR— ABC,  Sundays,  8-9:00  P.M.,  E.S.T. 
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So  that's  why  they  gave  up  the  chase 


99 


AND  who,  we  ask,  wouldn't  prefer  to  catch  up 
f  \  with  a  gloriously  smooth  Calvert  highball  ? 

Calvert's  a  prize  definitely  worth  bagging. 
It's  the  real  thing. . .  so  mellow  and  rich,  imi- 


tating it  is  just  out  of  the  question!  whiskey  most  often  asked  for  by  name". 

You  see,  we've  blended  more  fine  whiskey  So  for  the  grandest  highball  you've  ever 

in  our  time  than  any  other  distiller  in  America.  tasted,  make  it  with  Calvert. 

Which  explains  why  Calvert  is  reported  "the  It's  the  real  thing! 


Clear  Heads  Choose 


Calvert 
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America  has  a  new  character,  Senator  Claghorn, 
whose  real  name  is  Ken  Delmar.  Strictly  from 
Dixie,  the  Senator  is  heard  on  Fred  Allen's 
broadcast  over  NBC  Sunday  nights.  What  he  has 
to  say  here  is  a  joke,  son.  A  joke,  that  is 


Before  Ah  enlist  your  aid  in  an  impor- 
tant, worthy  campaign,  Ah  think  you 
should  know  why  Ah  dislike  the  No'th... 
and  why  Ah'm  crazy  about  our  wonderful 
South... the  Fatherland,  you  understand. 
The  No'th  is  always  taking  credit  for 
everything... Paul  Revere 's  ride,  for  in- 
stance... It's  true  he  rode  through  Massa- 
chusetts, but  he  was  riding  south  at  the 
time. 

My  love  for  the  South  is  so  great  that 
Ah  won't  even  wear  union  suits... Ah 
w  on't  even  listen  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  North 
on  the  radio... Ah  only  know  two  songs 
...One  is  Dixie  and  the  other  isn't... 

But  after  all,  men,  this  is  just  so  much 
hominy  grits... What  Ah  really  wanted 
to  talk  about  is  a  problem  which  takes  on 
the  proportions  of  a  national  scandal.  As 
Ah  was  telling  General  Eisenhower... 
Ike,   that  is... at   lunch   yesterday ...  all 


during  the  war  nothing  was  done  to  pro- 
tect the  South  Pole... the  South  Pole,  you 
understand. ..While  planes  were  zooming 
over  the  Arctic. . .while  our  great  Ameri- 
can Navy  ( the  Missouri,  Atlanta  and  Ala- 
bama classes,  at  any  rate)  were  guarding 
the  Aleutians,  not  a  single  rowboat  was 
patrolling  the  waters  of  Little  America 
...While  Iceland,  Greenland  and  New- 
foundland swarmed  with  American 
armed  might  (Fort  Benning  and  Camp 
Crowder,  anyway)  the  only  thing  de- 
fending the  vulnerable  South  Pole  was  a 
couple  of  lousy  penguins.  And  after  all, 
after  all.  that  is... how  can  anyone  expect 
a  little  bird  to  fight  a  war... especially 
when  they're  wearing  their  formal 
clothes? 

During  all  this  time,  where,  may  I  ask, 
was  Admiral  Byrd?  Where  were  the  Boy 
Scouts?  Ah  can  understand  the  possi- 


By  "Senator  Claghorn" 

bility  that  we  din't  have  enough  troops 
In  send  down  to  Little  America,  but  we 
certainly  could  have  sent  a  case  of  lend- 
lease  sardines.  Tears  roll  down  my  eyes 
when  I  think  of  those  poor,  hungry,  for- 
lorn little  penguins  holding  out  against 
an  unseen,  unscrupulous  enemy... and  so 
close  to  Argentina,  besides. 

Ah  have  several  plans  for  the  South 
Pole  and  will  bring  them  before  Con- 
gress at  the  very  first  opportunity... First, 
we  should  help  to  put  the  South  Pole  on 
a  secure  financial  basis  by  trading  with 
it... Ah  propose  that  we  import  $3,000,- 
000  worth  of  ice-cubes  per  year . . .  Fur- 
thermore, the  South  Pole  is  in  a  very  un- 
favorable position  on  our  globe  .  .  .The 
only  way  you  can  see  it  is  by  lying  down 
on  your  back  and  looking  up... There- 
fore, Ah  propose... propose,  that  is,  we 
move  Little  America  into  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  Germany.  In  this  way,  the 
South  Pole  will  be  in  a  more  favorable 
position  and  Germany  will  be  moved 
further  down  and  closer  to  where  most 
of  the  Nazis  are  now.,. 

But  don't  worry,  gentlemen ...  With 
your  help  Ah  shall  avenge  the  wrongs 
done  to  the        {Continued  on  page  67) 
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BY  J.  DAVIS  SCOTT 


America's  new  frontier  is  in  the  sky— and  for  the  veteran 
with  the  necessary  initiative,  ambition  and  skills  it's  a 
golden-hued  frontier. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  wondrous  "Air  Age!'  By 
1950  there  may  be  as  many  as  6,000  big  and  little  air- 
ports in  the  United  States,  more  than  100,000  civilians 
—mom,  pop  and  the  rest  of  us— may  be  flying  their  own 
personal  planes,  and  our  airlines,  now  just  beginning  to 
really  test  their  wings,  will  be  carrying  passengers  and 
cargo  not  only  to  practically  everywhere  in  this  country, 
but  to  the  far  corners  of  the  globe.  "Sky-holiday"  will 
become  a  gaudy  addition  to  our  vacation  vocabulary. 

The  air  forces  veteran  will  find  that  private  and  gov- 
ernment aviation  enterprises,  such  as  airports,  charter 
services,  flying  schools,  corporations,  small  cargo  lines 
and  several  Federal  agencies,  offer  the  best  job  opportu- 
nities. The  nation's  airlines,  which  are  filling  many  bil- 
lets with  their  own  employes  returning  from  curtailed 
military  contract  activities,  do  not  have  many  jobs  avail- 
able now— but  if  their  future  is  as  promising  as  many 
experts  contend,  the  airlines  within  several  years  should 


become,  in  the  words  of  Captain  Eddie  Rickenbacker, 
"the  world's  new  horizon  for  careers!' 

The  vigor  and  abilities  of  our  veterans  are  already 
being  demonstrated.  Several  members  of  the  famed  Fly- 
ing Tigers  banded  together  to  form  an  air  freight  line  in 
California  and  they're  hauling  fresh  strawberries  and 
other  perishables  across  the  nation.  Five  pilots  of  a 
Marine  Corps  carrier  fighter  squadron  have  started  their 
own  little  airfields  with  funds  borrowed  under  the  GI 
Bill  of  Rights.  An  Army  flier,  under  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce sponsorship,  has  set  up  his  own  business  at  a  long 
neglected  small  town  airport  in  another  area.  And  these 
are  only  a  few  of  many  similar  cases. 

Before  the  war,  private  and  government  aviation  pur- 
suits employed  more  pilots  and  communication  and  traf- 
fic personnel  than  did  the  airlines.  In  view  of  the  ex- 
pected and  freely  predicted  gains  in  civilian  flying  it 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  this  field  will  again  be 
the  biggest  provider  of  air  jobs. 

The  new  air  age,  which  within  five  years,  says  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration,  may  see  110,000  civilian 
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A  guide  to  opportunities  in  the  new  air  age. 
Many  jobs  are  available  now  and  more  will  open  up 
as  peacetime  aviation  expands.  It  is  also 
possible  to  make  your  own  job  in  this  field 


1 


aircraft  in  service,  will  need  pilots  from  the  military 
ranks.  The  Department  of  Labor,  stating  that  much  will 
depend  on  the  growth  in  non-airline  charter,  instruc- 
tional and  specialized  flight  services,  has  forecast  by 
1950  "jobs  for  15,000  to  25,000  pilots,  including  flight 
instructors  and  those  who  establish  their  own  small  fly- 
ing sen  ices— a  gain  in  employment  above  present  levels 
of  perhaps  12,000  to  22.000:'  A  pilot  might  find  employ- 
ment as  an  instructor  of  student  fliers,  of  which  there 
should  be  thousands,  or  in  such  varied  fields  as  a  flier 
for  charter,  taxi,  ferry  or  sightseeing  trips,  aerial  photog- 
raphy or  surveying,  mapping,  sky  advertising,  crop  dust- 
ing, spraying  and  seeding  from  the  air,  patroling  for  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  for  executives  in  big  business  cor- 
porations or  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration. 

Basing  its  estimate  on  the  probability  that  '"at  least  one 
aircraft  and  aircraft  engine  mechanic  will  be  needed  for 
every  five  civilian  planes"  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
says  this,  by  the  fifth  postwar  year,  "would  suggest  em- 
ployment of  about  15,000  to  22,000  mechanics— some- 
where between  13,000  and  20,000  new  jobs!'  It  is  ex- 


plained that  these  jobs  would  be  created  gradually  dur- 
ing the  five-year  period. 

"In  addition"  says  the  Bureau,  "there  may  be  a  few 
hundred  opportunities  for  propeller,  instrument  and 
other  specialists  and  one  to  two  thousand  openings  for 
radio  mechanics,  either  with  large  fixed-base  operators 
or  in  small  specialized  repair  shops  owned  and  operated 
by  the  craftsmen  themselves:'  The  Federal  Airways,  dur- 
ing the  period  1946-1950,  may  have  approximately  300 
new  jobs  for  radio  technicians  and  there  may  be  also 
1400  openings  for  radio  aircraft  communicators  and 
about  400  opportunities  for  airway  traffic  controllers. 

Construction  of  airports— which  may  be  accomplished 
by  a  combination  of  federal  and  state  funds— will,  of 
course,  have  a  great  influence  on  employment  opportu- 
nities for  air  veterans.  The  most  ambitious  program  under 
consideration  calls  for  the  enlargement  and  improvement 
of  about  half  the  airports  now  in  use  and  the  building 
of  several  large  air  terminals  and  many  smaller  fields. 
This  would  mean  a  total  of  6,305  airports  within  five  to 
ten  years— a  figure  nearly  three  (Continued  on  page  68) 
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BY  FRANK  MILES 


Ralph  Neppel  lost  both  legs,  to  win 
the  country's  highest  award.  But  farm- 
ing's hard  for  a  legless  man,  so  he 
wants  to  be  a  mailman 

I'm  thankful  the  Jerries  didn't  blow  off  my 
other  end"  said  Tech  Sergeant  Ralph  George 
Neppel,  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  win- 
ner from  Lidderdale,  Iowa,  who  lost  both 
legs  in  an  encounter  with  a  Nazi  tank  in  De- 
cember, 1944. 

Neppel  smiled  as  he  spoke— an  infectious 
smile  he  flashes  often  and  easily  from  bright 
brown  eyes  and  a  ruddy,  boyish  face. 

"I  guess  they  tried  to  get  me  all  over,  at 
that"  he  added,  bending  forward  and  point- 
ing to  a  scar  on  his  head.  "That's  where  they 
parted  my  hair!' 

Snapping  his  words  in  a  pleasing  voice, 
he  informed  me  that  his  nickname  is  "Nep!' 
"Don't  pronounce  it  wrong"  he  said.  "It's 
'Nep'  not  'Nip!  I'm  (Continued  on  page  36) 


m 


The  President  pronounced  his  name  wrong,  but  Nep  didn't  mind 


The  sergeant  is  interviewed  by  Katy  Gam  mack.  Her  father, 
Des  Moines  columnist,  raised  $15,000  for  the  Neppel  fund 

Nep  smiles  joyously  as  he  and  his  wife  get  a  War  Bond  from 
Edwin  F.  Buckley,  whose  bank  raised  a  total  of  $1200  for  them 
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PIED  PIPERS  OF  CANCER 


Time  is  the  reputable  physician's  best  ally 
in  the  fight  against  cancer.  Wasting  time 
with  quacks  can  easily  lead  to  disaster 


By  Dr.  Clarence  C.  Little 
and  Roland  Berg 

Scientists,  today,  are  convinced  that  the 
legendary  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  has  his 
modern  counterpart.  As  medical  men 
soberly  study  cancer's  yearly  death  toll, 
they  speculate  how  many  of  last  year's 
165,000  victims  followed  the  intriguing 
promises  of  cancer  quacks  to  their  graves. 

Only  a  small  number  die  as  a  direct 
result  of  spurious  cancer  cures,  because 
the  quacks,  for  legal  reasons,  try  to  make 
their  remedies  as  harmless  as  possible. 
But  untold  thousands  of  cancer  patients 
succumb  indirectly  through  loss  of  time 


spent  on  taking  the  "cure!'  Statistics 
prove  that  the  precious  months  wasted 
on  fraudulent  treatments  often  mean  the 
difference  between  a  hopeless  case  and 
one  which  can  be  really  cured  by  one  or 
more  of  the  three  tools  of  science— ra- 
dium, X-ray  and  surgery. 

Too  many  people  still  refuse  to  believe 
that  cancer  cures  do  not  come  out  of  a 
bottle.  Willingly,  they  follow  the  lure  of 
sensational  new  discoveries,  often  with 
the  same  tragic  results  which  Mr.  J.  of 
Chicago  experienced. 

Mr.  J.,  a  47-year-old  gas  station  oper- 
ator, began  getting  infrequent  attacks  of 
indigestion.  When  the  pains  came  more 


often  and  he  started  to  lose  weight,  he 
went  to  his  doctor.  After  examining  him 
and  studying  a  series  of  X-ray  films,  the 
physician  told  him  what  was  wrong. 
There  was  a  growth  in  Mr.  J.'s  stomach. 
It  might  be  cancerous.  However,  even  if 
it  was,  it  was  in  its  early  stages  and  his 
chances  for  recovery  were  good. 

An  immediate  operation  was  essential. 
Right  now  he  had  better  than  a  60-per- 
cent chance  for  complete  cure.  A  delay 
of  even  six  months  might  bring  those 
chances  down  to  a  bare  10  percent.  Mr. 
J.  went  home,  not  too  happy  at  the  pros- 
pects, but  thankful  that  he  had  found 
out  while  the  odds  were  in  his  favor. 

A  few  days  before  he  was  due  to  go  to 
the  hospital,  a  friend  came  to  him  with 
a  wonderful  story.  He  had  heard  from  a 
mutual  friend  in  Detroit.  This  fellow  also 
had  been  told    (Continued  on  page  57) 


By  William  J.  Schaldach 

One  soft  June  evening  many  years  ago 
an  old  gentleman  was  fishing  a  dry  fly 
on  one  of  his  favorite  stretches  of  water, 
that  part  of  the  Beaverkill  where  the 
stream  flows  gently  through  a  lovely  val- 
ley east  of  the  village  of  Roscoe.  Through 
many  years  of  close  association  with  the 
river  he  had  come  to  know  every  pool 
and  eddy,  every  run  and  riffle  for  miles 
above  and  below  the  town.  There  were 
many  famous  pools  on  the  "big  water" 


where,  after  its  confluence  with  the  Wil- 
lowemoc,  the  Beaverkill  grew  up  and  be- 
came a  lusty  and  vigorous  river.  There 
a  man  might  stand  hip-deep  in  the  strong 
current  and,  by  dint  of  much  casting, 
reasonably  expect  to  hook  one  of  the 
great  brown  trout  for  which  the  river  is 
famous.  Provided,  of  course,  conditions 
were  right. 

But  this  piece  of  stream  in  the  peace- 
ful valley  above  the  old  iron  bridge  was 
considered  a  haven  for  the  contemplative 
man  who  liked  to  get  away  from  things, 


listen  to  the  song  of  the  wood  thrush  in 
the  quiet  of  fading  day— and  take  a  few 
small  trout  for  next  morning's  breakfast. 
Nothing  exciting  ever  happened  there. 

The  old  gentleman  had  caught  a  cou- 
ple of  small  native  or  brook  trout,  seven 
or  eight  inches  long,  just  right  for  frying. 
He  puffed  his  pipe  contentedly,  thinking 
about  the  serenity  of  an  angler's  life,  as 
he  made  a  cast  near  the  opposite  shore 
where  a  little  riffle  ran  into  a  deep  pool. 
The  fanwing  Royal  Coachman  bobbed 
lightly  over  the  (Continued  on  page  47) 


Here  are  some 
things  you  ought 
to  know  about 
this  great  fresh 
water  game  fish 
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He  is  a  short  man  with  rapidly  thinning 
hair  and  a  serious  manner,  and  he  looks 
more  like  the  conservative  French  small 
business  man,  which  he  is,  than  the  hold 
and  daring  guerilla  leader,  which  he  was, 
making  life  so  miserable  for  the  Germans 
while  they  were  being  chased  out  of 
Fiance. 

In  some  80  towns  and  villages  in  the 
hills  overlooking  the  Belfort  Gap,  he  is 
known  as  Commandant  Paul.  People  who 
live  in  that  area,  reminiscing  about  the 
last  days  of  World  War  II,  speak  nostal- 
gically of  him  and  the  "bon  vieux  temps" 
—the  good  old  days— when  Commandant 
Paul  was  their  ruler.  His  domain  was 
an  island  of  freedom,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  hordes  of  powerfully 
armed  and  determined  Germans.  His 
forces  consisted  of  some  3,500  meagrely 
armed  French  patriots,  whom  he  organ- 
ized, trained,  supplied  and  led  in  the 
field,  often  exposing  himself  in  the  most 
hazardous  sectors. 


How  an  island  of  freedom  was  set  up  in 
France  by  a  quiet  Chicagoan  who  dropped 
in  by  parachute,  organized  3500  patriots 
and  fought  the  Nazis  to  a  standstill 


One  WO" 


by  Edward  J.  Michelson 


At  long  last  it  has  become  known  that 
Commandant  Paul  is  a  native  of  Chicago, 
a  captain  in  the  United  States  Army,  and 
the  man  who  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  disruption  of  the  German  retreat  and 
their  eventual  doom  in  the  Belfort  Gap. 
It  was  Commandant  Paul  and  his  forces 
wIki  took  on  the  Germans  in  pitched  bat- 
tles and  fought  them  to  a  standstill  dur- 
ing August-       {Continued  on  page  60) 
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Kuppenheimcr 

There's  no  mistaking  it.  When  a  man  steps  into  a  Kuppenheimer, 
he  steps  out  with  a  lot  in  his  favor  Thete's  an  unmistakable 
quality  about  Kuppenheimet  tailoring  and  fabrics  that  has 
meant  good  taste  and  good  judgment  for  more  than  69  years. 

AN   INVESTMENT   IN   GOOD  APPEARANCE 


IN  AUTHENTICALLY  STYLED  JAR/HANS 

FEATURING  "FRIENDLINESS  OF  FIT' 

•  Good  for  business  and  a  pleasure  to  wear, 
Jarman  shoes  have  that  authentic  touch  of  smart, 
masculine  styling  all  well-dressed  businessmen 
demand.  In  addition,  there's  Jarman's  distinctive 
friendliness  of  fit— the  extra  margin  of  comfort  that 
has  made  Jarman  a  famous  name  for  fine  shoes 
throughout  America.  You  need  only  to  try  on  a  pair 
to  be  convinced.  See  your  Jarman  dealer,  today. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Symbol  of  "friendliness  of  fit,"  fhis  distinctive  shoe  horn  can 
be  obtained  from  your  Jarman  dealer.  Almost  ten  inches  long, 
finished  in  24  carat  gold,  with  plastic  handle  and  golden  cord. 

AT  THE  SIGN  Of  THf  GOLDEN  SHOE  HORN  YOU  DISCOVER  JARMAN'S  "FRIENDLINESS  OF  FIT" 


9^  Jfefcfct*  mi 


by 
Edith 
Brecht 


The  blonde  schoolmarm  wouldn't  sell  Tug  his  dream 
house,  but  she  couldn't  know  the  trouble 
that  was  letting  her  in  for 


Tug  Sedgwick  pushed  the  accelerator  to  horns  for  laying,  and  White  Rocks  ditto.  M 
the  floor  and  took  the  hill.  His  throat     Tor  eating.  In  theory  purely,  of  course,  as  -§ 


swelled  as  old  landmarks  claimed  li  is  eye. 
He  felt  emotional. 

"A  home  of  my  own"  he  murmured 
with  feeling.  "I  herewith  make  me  man 
and  wife!"  Only  the  word  "wife"  embit- 
tered Tug's  tongue. 

Actually  in  Tug's  horizon— discounting 
the  Welsh  mountains  running  hump- 
bacivjd  and  companionable  on  either  side 
of  the  Conestoga  Valley,  there  was  noth- 
ing now  but  chickens.  Esthetic  White  Leg- 


Tug  owned  neither  range  nor  chickens 
yet.  But  he  knew  within  an  hour  he 
would,  and  where!  His  own  little,  snug 
little  range— house  included,  and  not  a 
female  on  the  place  except  the  hens,  cack- 
ling over  weighty,  saleable  eggs.  God 
bless  them  every  one! 

Then  he  thought  for  a  moment  of  one, 
small,  curly-haired  blonde  christened 
Lola,  who  had  jilted  him,  a  returned  Ser- 
geant of  the       [Continued  on  page  32) 


"Don't  move!"  Miss  Lizzie's  voice  barked  firmly  at  him 


Some  of  our  best  people  are  hocus-pocus  artists. 
You'll  find  them  in  the  Pentagon  and  in  pulpits,  in 
Congress  and  in  camps.  Why  not  join  them? 


By  Paul  D.  Green 

Ernest   Hemingway,   the  novelist,  was 
working  out  in  a  gym  when  George  Kar 
ger,   a  professional  photographer,  ap 
proached  him  for  a  few  informal  shots 
Bearded  Hemingway  kept  right  on  spar 
ring  with  his  shadow,  ignoring  Karger 
who  is  chubby  and  hard  to  overlook.  Un 
abashed,  George  pulled  a  half  dollar  out 
of  his  pocket  and  said  to  the  hirsute 
Hemingway,  who  is  noted  for  his  strength : 
"Ernest,  I'll  bet  I'm  as  strong  as  you 
are!" 

Hemingway  looked  at  the  pudgy,  fore- 


shortened lens-master  in  contemptuous 
disbelief.  George  put  the  half  dollar  in 
his  mouth  and  proceeded  to  "bend"  it. 
At  least  he  showed  Hemingway  a  twisted 
half  dollar  which  he  apparently  took  out 
of  his  mouth.  He  put  the  bent  coin  back 
in  and  gave  a  strong  bite  and  shortly 
brought  out  two  jagged-edged  sections 
of  the  four-bit  piece.  "See!'  said  Karger, 
haughtily,  "can  you  do  that?" 

Hemingway  laughed.  Then,  "It  was  a 
good  trick,  George.  How  did  you  do  it?" 

Of  course,  it  was  only  a  trick,  but  it's 
a  good  example  of  the  ice-breaking  pos- 
sibilities of  simple  magic  or  everyday 


So  yon  want  to  be  a 


Jerry  Ross,  a  professional,  makes 
a  rope  dance  in  a  night  ciub. 


parlor  tricks.  Needless  to  say,  Karger 
got  his  pictures. 

Today  more  laymen  in  numerous  fields 
of  endeavor  are  turning  to  magic  as  a 
release  from  their  pent-up  feelings.  Many 
businessmen  find  magic  helpful  in  pro- 
moting their  business.  Others  attain  im- 
mense satisfaction  out  of  converting  their 


talent  for  quick-fingered  legerdemain  to 
useful  pursuits  when  they  are  called 
upon  to  entertain  servicemen  at  USO 
canteens  and  hospitals  after  hours. 

So,  if  you're  tired  of  sitting  through 
two  Grade  B  pictures,  or  are  at  your 
wits'  end  figuring  new  ways  of  entertain- 
ing company  with  Chinese  checkers  or 
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ping  pong— try  magic.  It's  certain  you 

won't  pink  further  into  the  slough  of 
weariness,  and  will  no  doubt  find  new 
outlets  for  your  social  energies. 

You'll  be  in  very  dignified  company, 
too.  Among  the  nation's  million  amateur 
magic  enthusiasts  are  numerous  public 
figures— Supreme  Court  Justice  Frank  J. 
Murphy  is  an  ardent  magic  fan,  Briga- 
dier Generals  Hume  Peabody  and  How- 
ard S.  Borden,  as  well  as  Captain  Charles 
Slayton  of  the  Navy,  represent  the  ser- 
vices, and  Congressman  Fritz  G.  Lan- 
ham  of  Texas  is  one  of  several  legislators 
who  have  taken  up  magic.  Army  and 
Navy  chaplains  have  found  it  valuable 
in  morale  work,  especially  with  the 
wounded  in  hospitals. 

Recently,  President  Truman  requested 
G.  Rav  Terrell,  a  professional  cafe  Mer- 
lin, to  give  a  special  performance  in 
Washington.  During  his  act,  Terrell  "re- 
moved" a  missing  coin  from  the  Presi- 
dent's inside  coat  pocket— without  being 
mowed  down  by  Secret  Service  men.  "I 
shudder  to  think  of  what  a  would-be 
assassin  could  have  done  had  he  been  in 
my  spot"  comments  Terrell. 

Joe  Lightner,  the  Mayor  of  Odessa, 
Missouri,  is  probably  the  only  municipal 
executive  in  the  [Continued  on  page  43) 


Waiter  Gibson  shows  how  to  balance  a 
budget,  making  five  coins  from  one. 
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MISS  LIZZIE  TAKES  OVER 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

Marines,  for  plushier  fields;  viz:  bug-eyed 
Clement  Baught  and  his  bank-roll;  like- 
wise, prolonged  and  intimate  struggles 
with  fox-holes,  hip-wounds,  and  tropical 
growth. 

The  village  store  went  by.  He'd  buy  his 
chicken-wire  there,  buy  his  dried  beans 
and  dried  beef,  his  work-shoes,  and  overalls 
and  straw  hats.  The  countryside  didn't 
know  it.  but  it  was  his  from  now  on.  "I'll 
die  here,"  Tug  decided.  "The  patriarch  of 
Conestoga  Valley!" 

"Whose  that  old  fella?"  people'll  ask. 
"The  one  with  the  limp,  the  eye  like  Cortez 
and  the  long,  strong-boned  face?" 

"Oh  him?  Why  that's  Tug  Sedgwick, 
Settled  here  '45.  After  V-J  day.  Best  poul- 
try man  in  the  state.  Some  say  en-tire 
country,  and  just  between  us  they're  dog- 
gone right! 

"Used  to  sell  for  Munchy  Muffets  Baking 
Company.  Covered  route  two-twenty-three, 
twice  a  month.  Never  come  through  he 
didn't  stop  for  a  look-see  where  he'd  settle. 
Old  Barkley  place  at  the  crossroads.  Fall- 
ing to  pieces,  but  he  tidied  it  up,  and  took 
the  south  slope  for  chickens.  Nope,  never 
married.  Just  him  and  his  hired  men  run 
the  place.  Kind  of  a  genius  in  his  line.  Tug 
Sedgwick!" 

Tug  whirled  around  the  Barkley  place 
and  braked  to  a  stop,  then  consternation 
filled  him.  Consternation  that  turned  to 
outrage.  Someone  was  living  here!  Some- 
one had  already  tidied  the  place  and  was 
using  it!  Between  the  lilac  bushes  and  a 
clump  of  boxwoods  trying  to  hide  itself 
modestly  from  a  too  crass  public  gaze  was 
a  clothes-line  sporting  a  number  of  small 
pink  panties  and  some  bras.  Tug's  eye 
moved  further.  The  house,  while  definitely 
in  need  of  paint  had  been  hammered  and 
mended.  There  were  potted  blooms  on  the 
porch  steps.  There  were  ruffled  curtains 
at  the  front  windows,  and  a  rocker  on  the 
porch;  an  old,  roomy,  deep-seated  rattan 
rocker,  softly  cushioned.  Everything,  ex- 
cept for  the  plants,  exactly  the  way  he  in- 
tended when  he  took  over! 

Tug  leaned  forward  frozen,  then  strode 
up  to  the  porch  and  pounded  on  the  front 
door.  There  was  no  answering  sound  from 
within. 

He  remembered  then  a  miller  named 
Fink  at  Pennytown  owned  the  place  and 
he  reversed  his  car  and  tore  hysterically 
for  the  mill. 

He  came  away  embittered  and  broken. 

It  seemed  a  woman,  a  teacher  from  Piney 
Ridge  School,  back  country  three  miles, 
had  bought  the  Barkley  place  and  the  ad- 
jacent southern  slope  for  the  exact  purpose 
he  wanted  it — raising  chickens.  And  he  was 
going  to  raise  hell! 

"How  old  is  she?"  he  demanded  of  Fink. 

"Who?" 

"The  teacher  that  bought  the  place?"  he 
yelled,  fighting  for  self-control. 

"Oh.  I  dunno.  Coming  along.  Taught 


there  ten,  fifteen  year.  Mebbe  twenty.  I 
don't  remember  rightly." 

Desperate,  Tug  tore  to  the  village  to  rent 
a  room. 

"Ain't  a  cubby-hole  to  be  had,"  and  the 
store-keeper  grinned  at  him  with  big  yellow 
teeth  like  a  horse.  "Fink's  even  sold  the  old 
Barkley  place  down  road  to  Miss  Lizzie 
Newcombe." 

Tug,  unable  to  bear  more,  hurried  out.  He 
drifted  down  hill  again,  drawn  irresistibly 
to  the  Barkley  place.  He  refused  to  call  it 
anything  else  on  a  matter  of  principle.  Pos- 
session might  be  nine  points  of  the  law; 
but  there  was  another  point,  a  remaining 
tenth  to  be  considered,  and  that  was  his  by 
right  of  dream,  by  right  of  desire,  of  heart. 
It  was  kicking  a  fallen  man! 

He  parked  his  car  and  then,  though  he 
still  limped,  walked  with  an  air  of  pro- 
prietorship through  the  picket  gate — a  nice 
stout  little  gate  painted  white,  into  the  back 
premises  that  led  to  the  foot  of  the  southern 
slope  and  the  Piney  Ridge  Poultry  Business. 

Tug's  eye  admired  the  lay-out  grudging- 
ly. The  brooders;  the  small  well  built 
houses;  the  summer-sheds;  the  carefully 
planted  peach  orchard;  even  a  portable 
bungalow  for  workmen.  Enterprising,  he 
conceded.  He  had  decided  in  the  interval 


WOT  S  IN  A  NYME? 

VOU  can't  be  too  careful  when 
I  using  the  King's  English  in  the 
British  Empire.  My  friend,  Bob 
Deane,  went  into  a  jewelry  shop  in 
Ipswitch,  Australia,  to  have  his 
name  engraved  on  the  back  of  a 
wristwatch.  He  asked  the  girl  behind 
the  counter  if  she  could  take  care 
of  it. 

"Righto,  myte,"  was  her  cheery 
answer.  "And  what  would  you  like 
on  it?"  He  decided  on  his  first  two 
initials  and  his  last  name— R.  V. 
Deane,  and  his  main  concern  was 
to  have  the  last  name  spelled  cor- 
rectly. The  final  "e"  was  invariably 
dropped  by  strangers.  He  told  the 
girl,  "R.  V.  Deane.  That  Deane  is 
spelled  D-E-A-N-E.  Now  don't  for- 
get the  final  'e'." 

"Fair  dinkum,  myte!  It'll  be 
ready  in  a  fortnight." 

Two  weeks  later  we  dropped 
back.  The  girl  recognized  us  im- 
mediately. "  'Ello  there.  Ay've  your 
watch  right  'ere,  sir.  And  see,  ev- 
erything's spelled  just  right." 

Bob's  face  dropped  when  he 
looked  at  the  engraving.  "Wot's 
the  matter,  sir?  It's  right,  ay'nt  it?" 
asked  the  girl.  "R.  V.  Deane  is  wot 
you  said." 

And  there  it  was:  Harvey  Deane. 
—by  Howard  Rene  Stephenson. 


of  stopping  his  car  and  getting  out,  that 
until  some  other  idea  presented  itself,  until 
he  could  scout  for  another  hillside,  bigger 
and  better  than  this,  he'd  join  up  with  the 
enemy  and  perhaps,  just  perhaps,  out-smart 
the  Piney  Ridge  forces  and  plant  his  own 
flag! 

A  man  in  denim  and  vizored  cap  came 
around  a  chicken  house  and  eyed  him.  A 
thin,  strongly-muscled  man  in  his  middle 
thirties  with  deep-set  eyes  and  a  cud  like 
a  wen. 

"I'd  like  to  speak  to  the  proprietor,"  Tug 
began. 

"Over  here!"  a  clear  treble  sang  out 
from  another  house,  in  a  tone  used  to  com- 
mand. 

Tug  traced  it  to  an  open  door  and  caught 
the  upturned  rear  of  a  pair  of  voluminous 
overalls,  that  straightened  from  a  mash 
being  measured.  The  owner  of  them  turned, 
and  Tug  saw,  as  much  as  he  could  between 
a  pulled-down  cap  and  a  too  big  denim 
work-jacket,  that  Miss  Lizzie  Newcombe  of 
Piney  Ridge  was  a  little  person,  and  if 
she'd  taught  school  twenty  years  she  must 
have  started  when  she  was  seven.  But  there 
was  something  in  her  appearance  that  af- 
fected Tug  unpleasantly  —  and  then  he 
knew.  She  was  a  runner-up  for  Lola.  Same 
half-pint;  same  yellow  hair  curling  on  her 
neck;  same  blue  eyes — only  the  difference 
stopped  there.  This  dame  wasn't  soft,  she 
was  doughty,  in  the  way  some  small  women 
are — like  pepper-shakers,  and  her  eye  was 
firm,  with  a  spark — but  under  pressure 
you'd  have  to  admit  she  was  pretty.  Pretty 
as  Lola.  Her  nose  was  cute.  As  if  it  started 
turning  up  then  changed  its  mind  and  just 
stayed  short.  And  her  mouth  was  full  and 
amiable. 

"Selling  something?"  she  asked  briskly, 
as  if  time  were  a  rare  commodity  you  used, 
not  wasted. 

He  realized  then,  he'd  been  staring. 

"Looking  for  a  job,"  he  said  briefly. 

Her  brows  went  up  in  surprise.  He  saw 
then  that  neither  her  eyes  nor  their  setting 
were  like  Lola's.  These  were  a  darker  blue 
and  more  direct,  and  the  brows,  unplucked 
and  natural. 

"You  mean  .  .  ."  she  began,  then  thought 
better  of  it  and  said  crisply.  "Know  any- 
thing about  chickens?" 

Tug  just  restrained  a  snort,  swallowed 
his  "more  than  you  ever  will"  and  con- 
tributed an  aloof,  "Theoretically." 

"I  could  use  a  man.  In  fact  I  need  one. 
The  quarters  aren't  elegant,  but  decent." 
She  pitched  her  head  in  the  direction  of 
the  portable  bungalow.  "You'll  share  it  with 
Jake  Arney,  and  get  your  meals  in  the 
kitchen  of  my  house.  I  have  a  woman.  Now 
about  wages  .  .  ." 

She  looked  at  his  recent  recommenda- 
tions from  the  Munchy  Baking  Company — 
the  ones  given  since  he'd  come  back,  and 
her  eye  questioned  the  service-button  in  his 
lapel  but  he  kept  his  mouth  shut.  It  was 
none  of  her  business. 

"From  cakes  to  chickens?"  she  said 
affably. 
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"Do  you  crumble  moist-mash  mid-day. 
hot  weather  for  laying?"  Tug  asked,  coldly 
deliberate. 

She  grinned. 

"I  get  the  Poultry  Raiser's  Guide,  too." 

But  Tug  didn't  grin  back.  He  didn't  like 
her.  As  a  matter-of-fact,  he  hated  all  small 
blonde  women  with  neat  figures — and  even 
covered  in  overalls,  you  could  tell.  The  out- 
thrust  man-style  shoe  on  her  small  foot 
should  have  appealed,  but  didnU  .Nothing 
about  her  appealed. 

The  bungalow  had  two  small  bedrooms 
and  a  bath  leading  off  from  a  plainly 
furnished  sitting  room.  Tug  drove  his  car 
around  back  of  the  place  and  parked  it 
under  a  tree,  then. he  carried  in  his  radio 
and  hooked  it  up.  He  unpacked  his  suit- 
case and  put  his  shaving  things  out,  after 
which  he  made  a  trip  to  the  village  store, 
returned,  and  a  trifle  self-consciously  got 
his  five-eleven,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  pounds  into  creased  new  denim,  topped 
his  crisp  black  hair  with  a  wide-brimmed 
peanut  straw  hat,  and  emerged  faintly 
pleased  with  himself. 

The  fact  that  the  Piney  Ridge  guide  for 
the  young  took  his  get-up  humorously  didn't 
help.  Her  eyes  deliberately  laughed  at  him. 
His  own  glared  back. 

She  was  fresh  as  her  eggs  if  you  asked 
him.  and  nobody  had. 

"We  keep  feed  in  each  of  the  houses  .  .  ." 
She  took  him  around  herself.  "I've  been 
using  twelve  pounds  for  every  hundred 
birds. 

As  an  after  thought  she  asked  his  name. 

"Tugwell  Sedgwick."  he  said  crisply. 

"What  do  you  want  to  be  called?" 

"Sedgwick,"  he  snapped.  The  smile  at 
the  corner  of  her  mouth  made  him  sore. 

High  noon  he  clumped  in  silence  with 
Arney  to  the  kitchen  of  the  big  house. 
Arney  exhumed  his  cud,  washed  his  hands 
perfunctorily,  and  went  in.  He  wasn't  going 
to  be  exactly  a  chum. 

The  kitchen  was  big  and  dim  after  the 
sun,  and  Tug  found  himself  liking  its  old 
cupboards  and  space.  Then  he  recalled  it 
was  part  of  the  Piney  Ridge  stronghold 
and  glowered.  His  glance  was  so  dark  it 
frightened  the  old  stout  woman  named 
Mell,  serving  them,  so  she  backed  on  to 
the  tail  of  a  tortoise  shell  cat  making  it 
yowl. 

They  had  browned  beef:stew  and  dump- 
lings. 

Tug  enjoyed  them  and  told  Mell  so. 

"You  make  fine  dumplings,"  he  said. 

"Miss  Lizzie  made  'em,"  Mell  said  with 
perfect  truthfulness.  "You  gotta  drop  'em 
in  thirteen  minutes  before  you  serve.  Mine 
gets  like  lead.  I  keep  lifting  the  lid  on  'em 
and  you  daresn't  do  that!" 

Tug  ate  four  more  disparagingly.  Women 
with  too  many  accomplishments  gave  him 
a  pain! 

"Did  you  hear  about  Marty  Nolts?"  Mell 
addressed  Arney  busy  with  his  food.  "Had 
a  hundred  chickens  stole  last  night?" 

Arney's  brow  wrinkled. 

"And  the  baker  said  over  by  Sleeping 


Rock  a  man  named  Hensel  lost  two  hun- 
dred. Hope  Miss  Lizzie  don't  lose  none." 

Arney's  agreement  was  anxious. 

Thieves  were  part  of  the  chicken  hazard 
of  course.  But  after  dinner  that  night  Miss 
Lizzie  came  on  him  shutting  up  pullets. 

"Can  you  shoot?" 

Tug  felt  his  face  flame,  but  managed  to 
master  his  blood  vessels.  "My  medical  dis- 
charge was  due  to  a  bullet  in  the  hip,"  he 
said  stiffly. 

Her  eyes  dropped,  then  looked  up  again 
impersonally. 

"I'm  giving  you  a  shot-gun.  Arney  has 
his  own.  Thieves  are  around." 

Tug  nodded,  and  kept  on  working. 

He  loved  working  with  the  birds.  It  was 
all  he'd  imagined.  The  darn  things  knew 
you  liked  them.  They  were  sociable  as  heck. 
Gave  a  cluck  of  approval  when  you  cleaned 
their  pens.  But  Lizzie  Newcombe  of  Piney 
Ridge  had  the  location  all  right.  Lord! 
What  a  view!  Wooly  blue  hills,  a  green 
valley,  and  the  creek  flashing  like  crystal 
with  a  sunny  slope,  shutting  off  north  wind, 
warm  as  your  bed  in  winter. 

Evenings  were  long.  The  chickens  went 
to  bed  early,  and  Arney  had  friends  of  his 
own;  besides  he  was  a  dumb  cluck,  never 
opening  his  trap  except  to  tell  credulous 
yarns  about  people  you  didn't  know. 

The  first  week  Tug  toured  the  country 
side  early  evenings  looking  for  another  hill- 
slope.  The  end  of  the  second  he  knew 
there  wasn't  any.  Not  like  this.  It  was  his 
place.  He  wanted  it.  Wanted  it  so  bad  he 
thought  things  over,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  third  week  walked  to  the  big  house  and 
made  Miss  Lizzie  an  offer. 

It  was  evening,  and  hot  as  blazes  and 
she  was  sitting  on  the  porch. 

"I  wanta  buy  your  lay-out,"  he  said 
abruptly. 

"It's  not  for  sale  at  any  price!"  she 
handed  back  just  as  fast,  and  snooty  in  the 
bargain. 

He'd  started  wrong  and  knew  it,  but  he 


didn"t  retreat.  Which  didn't  help.  Mebbe 
if  he'd  told  her  everything.  About  his 
Munchy  Muffet  Bakery  rides  over  the  ridge. 
His  brooding  on  the  future;  his  dream,  an 
awed,  reverent  thing  in  his  heart,  she'd 
have  understood;  been  sympathetic  at 
least;  certainly  not  snappy.  But  she  made 
him  think  of  two-timing  Lola;  looking  one 
way  and  being  another,  sweet  and  deceit- 
ful' 

"Okay,"  he  said,  so  nasty  if  anyone  said 
it  that  way  to  him  he'd  knock  them  down. 
And  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  back 
to  the  little  frame  hang-out. 

It  took  him  a  long  time  to  get  to  sleep 
that  night;  so  long  he  heard  Arney  come 
in — and  Arney  was  always  late.  But  after 
that  he  slept  heavily  and  didn't  hear  any- 
thing till  morning. 

He  got  up  feeling  raw,  then  remembered 
his  session  with  Lizzie  of  Pine  Ridge.  He 
hadn't  handled  himself  any  too  well,  which 
deepened  his  depression. 

Arney  was  out  a  few  minutes  before  him 
and  came  back  in  a  hurry.  The  choicest 
pullet-house,  the  farthest  down  slope  from 
the  bungalow,  had  been  robbed,  and  a  hun- 
dred chickens  stolen.  He  hurried  breath- 
less, past  Tug  on  his  way  to  Miss  Lizzie. 

Miss  Lizzie  was  back  in  jigtime,  sparks 
flying  from  her  heels. 

She  examined  the  house  then  tinned  on 
Tug. 

"Arney  says  he  didn't  hear  a  sound,  how 
about  you?" 

Tug  shook  his  head,  but  he  colored  slow- 
ly. His  not  hearing  made  him  seem  inept 
and  blundering,  spiteful  even.  As  if  mebbe 
he  had  heard  and  didn't  do  anything  about 
it.  It  made  his  "I  didn't  either,"  sound  de- 
fensive. 

Miss  Lizzie  gave  him  a  gimlet  stare  then 
marched  for  the  phone. 

Sometime  later  a  state  policeman  with  a 
chin-strap  and  black  puttees  sauntered 
around  the  premises.  Tug  and  Arney  looked 
at  each  other,  then  at  the  cop.  The  cop 
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looked  back.  He  also  looked  at  the  chicken- 
house,  looked  Tug  and  Arney  over  again, 
looked  at  the  other  hen-house.*,  the  shelters, 
the  sheds,  the  chickens  themselves,  and 
then  went  in  and  talked  to  Miss  Lizzie. 
Nothing  more  happened  though  Tug  didn't 
deep  very  well  that  night  and  Arney  rubbed 
down  the  barrel  of  his  shot-gun  and  stayed 
in  two  evenings  running. 

After  that  Tug  caught  Miss  Lizzie  watch- 
ing him,  speculation  in  her  eye.  It  made 
him  boil.  Made  him  want  to  roar.  '"I  don't 
like  you,  nor  your  owning  this  place,  but 
['m  not  a  thief!"  But  he  didn't. 

He  was  stiffly  polite  to  her  after  that; 
but  a  few  evenings  later  when  he  was  eat- 
ing supper  alone  with  Mell  iii  the  kili-lien 
she  came  in,  and  walking  up  to  the  table 
looked  down  at  him. 

"You're  in  charge  for  the  next  few  days. 
Arney's  going  fishing  down  river." 

He  couldn't  resist  saying,  "The  honor 
system!"  as  he  made  a  crater  for  gravy  in 
his  mashed  potatoes. 

"Could  be,"  Miss  Lizzie  said  airily.  Then 
she  turned  at  the  door.  "If  you  need  any 
kindling  Mell,  Sedgwick  could  maybe  spare 
you  a  chip  or  two  off  his  shoulder."'  And 
went  out. 

Tug  was  glad  Arney  had  gone.  He  liked 
the  bungalow  to  himself.  Just  the  same  he 
inspected  the  houses  late  that  night  and 
slept  with  one  eye  open  and  an  ear  cocked. 
In  communities  like  these  everyone  knew 
everyone  else's  business  and  the  grapevine 
would  have  flashed  Arney's  fishing  trip 
round  the  world  by  now.  The  thief  might 
strike  while  he  was  alone. 

He  woke  sometime  in  the  night,  his 
senses  alert  and  registering.  Then  he  knew. 
Someone  was  outside.  A  presence,  without 
sounds.  He  could  feel  it  there,  tangible  and 
prowling.  He  got  up  in  the  dark,  reached 
for  his  pants,  slid  a  flash  in  his  pocket  and 
picked  up  his  gun.  All  he  asked  was  to 
present  the  thief  red-handed  to  Miss  Lizzie, 
leer  in  her  face  and  say.  "Rosemary  for 
remembrance.  Teacher!  I'm  out!"  Though 
the  last  announcement  delivered  to  himself 
with  considerable  relish  actually  gave  him 
a  feeling  of  acute  unhappiness.  He  liked  it 
here.  He'd  grown  fond  of  the  chickens.  And 
hey  liked  him.  He  knew  they  did. 

He  melted  soundlessly  into  a  night,  dark 
and  soft  as  sealskin.  Moving  with  stealth, 
he  maneuvered  toward  the  farthest  poultry 
house  where  he'd  caught  a  faint  sound,  as 
if  a  door  hinge  creaked.  He  slid  around  it, 
and  the  same  instant  faced  a  pistol  and  a 
circle  of  light. 

"Don't  move!"  Miss  Lizzie's  voice  barked 
firmly  at  him,  though  her  flash  wavered  a 
trifle. 

"Damn!"  Tug  said,  lowering  the  shot- 
gun he'd  covered  her  with. 

She  stood  looking  at  him,  like  a  small 
boy  in  pajamas  and  seersucker  bathrobe, 
her  curls  touseled. 

Tug's  manifold  emotions  found  vent  in 
temper.  "What  are  you  doing  lu  re?"  he 
roared.  "I  might  have  shot  you." 


"Looking  around,"  she  said  with  dignity. 
"What  are  you  doing?" 

But  Tug  wiped  away  innuendo  and  kept 
roaring.  "You're  cock-eyed!  Making  a 
target  of  yourself.  I  thought  you  were  a 
crook!  Now  be  smart  and  say  you  thought 
that  about  me  long  ago." 

Miss  Lizzie  held  on  to  her  flash  and 
temper. 

"You're  making  a  dreadful  noise,"  she 
said  with  aplomb.  "I  never  said  you  were 
a  thief." 

Tug  considered  that,  momentarily  paci- 
fied. Then  she  added,  "It's  risky  to  say 
things  like  that  without  positive  proof!" 
Then  as  he  started  to  sputter  again  she 
said  quickly.  "I  think  we  may  as  well  go 
back  to  bed."  adding  stiltedly.  because  it 
sounded  the  way  it  did.  "I  mean  I  think  I 
may  as  well  go  back  to  my  bed,  and  I  think 
you  had  better  go  back  to  your  bed  too. 
Good  night!" 

Tug  lay  sometime  without  sleeping  after 
he'd  trailed  her  glumly  to  see  she  got  home 
all  right.  He  ought've  let  her  go  alone  and 
break  her  neck!  Snooping  on  him! 

But  the  next  day  he  had  a  singular  feel- 
ing about  her.  She  acted  embarrassed  every 
time  she  met  his  eye.  which  for  anyone 
with  such  assurance  was  unusual.  And  once 
in  helping  fill  baskets  with  eggs  her  hand 
touched  his  and  she  drew  it  back  quickly, 
as  if  contaminated.  She  thought  he  was  a 
thief,  all  right.  Probably  planned  Arney's 
going  away  to  catch  him.  That  handed  him 
a  laugh,  though  the  nearest  he  got  to  it 
was  a  sour  lip-twist.  Well,  let  her  come 
sneaking  round  tonight  and  see  where  it 
got  her.  He'd  scare  the  hair  off  her  scalp. 

That  night  he  toured  the  range  a  couple 
of  times  before  he  went  to  bed  but  every- 
thing was  quiet.  He  came  back  and  lay 
without  sleeping;  just  thinking.  Then  as 
he  started  to  drift,  easily,  on  a  flowing,  re- 
sistless tide  he  came  back  with  a  start. 
Someone  was  outside  his  window!  There 
was  no  question  of  it.  Someone  was  paus- 
ing there  to  listen  if  he  were  asleep.  He 


"I'm  going  to  let  the  fish  take 
their  pick." 


snored  faintly  and  rhythmically  to  oblige. 
Shot  pun  Lizzie  on  the  hoof  again!  Now  for 
a  little  clean,  friendly  fun!  He  reached  for 
his  pants,  took  a  flash,  not  bothering  with 
his  gun,  waited  a  few  minutes  and  stepped 
out. 

It  was  black  as  Hecate's  cat,  but  his  feet 
found  their  way  with  gingerly  softness. 

He'd  give  her  nervous  system  a  shock 
she'd  spend  six  months  getting  over.  He'd 
teach  her  to  stay  in  bed  nights! 

He  stuck  to  the  lowest  line  of  peach  trees 
and  came  on  the  far  poultry-houses.  There 
were  unmistakable  sounds  there.  She  was 
a  plain  fool  taking  chances  like  that.  Just 
suppose  a  thief  did  come  and  caught  her! 
He  crept  close,  then  switching  on  his  light, 
jumped  forward  crying.  "Boo!" 

Then  it  happened.  Something  hit  him  on 
the  head  and  he  staggered,  seeing  as  he 
fended  stupidly,  two  men,  one  of  them 
Arney,  opening  a  chicken  house.  Something 
slugged  him  from  the  rear  again,  and  he 
thought  dully  as  he  went  down  that  Arney 
was  a  chicken  thief  and  had  two  men  with 
him.  He  thought,  too,  as  he  fought  a  pair 
of  hands  shutting  off  his  wind  that  it  could 
have  been  Miss  Lizzie  they'd  tackled  in- 
stead of  him,  and  he  remembered  suddenly 
how  little  she  was. 

It  was  a  losing  fight.  Tug  knew  it  as 
he  struggled.  Then  back  of  him  somewhere 
he  heard  the  shot,  sounding  faint  and 
strange  in  his  ears.  Miss  Lizzie  was  coming. 
But  she  couldn't  manage  three  of  them. 
They'd  kill  her.  He  tried  to  scream,  "Run 
Lizzie!"  but  couldn't.  Couldn't  make  a 
sound.  He  thought  crazily  of  her  curly  head 
bending  over  when  they'd  packed  eggs. 
"Lizzie!"  he  tried  to  gasp  it  in  final  warn- 
ing, but  the  word  died  in  his  throat  as  he 
passed  out  into  darkness. 

Things  were  queer  after  that. 

Miss  Lizzie's  curly  head  that  he'd  been 
thinking  about  was  unaccountably  droop- 
ing over  him  like  a  marigold,  and  Miss  Liz- 
zie's voice,  devoid  of  force  whimpering 
fearfully. 

"Tug,  are  you  hurt?"  Not  Sedgwick, 
mind  you,  but  Tug.  And  it  sounded  swell 

Tug  closed  his  eyes  and  played  possum 
to  keep  her  holding  his  head  on  her  arm. 

"Tug  .  .  ."  It  was  such  a  frightened  en- 
treaty Tug  opened  his  eyes  regretfully.  He 
was  comfortable  except  for  a  pain  in  his 
head  and  some  dizziness.  He  saw  then  the 
deep  concern  in  the  blue  eyes  over  him.  It 
showed  up  in  a  cross-play  of  light  along 
with  black  puttees,  pairs  of  them  walking 
in  and  out  of  moons  with  long  rays  mov- 
ing erratically  around.  The  State  Police 
had  come  with  Miss  Lizzie.  She'd  had  him 
brought  to  the  house  and  put  to  bed  there. 

"Think  you  can  sleep?"  Miss  Lizzie 
asked.  Her  face  was  soft  and  very  sweet, 
bending  over  him. 

"I'm  fine.  Just  a  little  headache  .  .  ." 
There  was  a  pause  deep  with  a  number  of 
things,  then  Tug  said,  as  if  they'd  all  been 
said  aloud. 

"I  didn't  like  you  because  I  wanted  this 
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place.  I  counted  too  much  on  getting  it 
when  I  was  'down  under.'  It  was  one  of  the 
things  that  helped  bring  me  back.  That  and 
a  girl,  who  looked  a  little  like  you.  She 
didn't  hold  up.  And  then  this  didn't  either, 
and  I — well,  I  didn't  take  it  very  well."  He 
grinned  ruefully.  "I'm  glad  you  know  I'm 
not  a  chicken  thief,  anyway." 

Her  smile  was  lovely. 

"I  never  thought  you  were.  That  police- 
man told  me  the  first  time  he  came  they 
were  watching  one  of  Arney's  friends.  Two 
and  two  make  four  even  outside  the  school- 
room. The  State  Police  have  tracked  him 
ever  since.  They  had  their  finger  on  the 
button  all  right." 

Then  suddenly  without  any  reason  he 
could  name,  he  said,  softly,  "You  called 
me  Tug  back  there." 

He  could  see  her  color  come  up  even  in 
the  shadowed  room. 

"Goodnight,"  she  said  softly. 

He  lay  thinking.  She  wasn't  like  Lola. 
She  was  true-blue.  She  had  character.  She 
had  all  the  qualities  you'd  want  in  a  wife. 
Humor  and  courage  and  warmth.  Even  if 
there  weren't  a  chicken  farm  he  could  love 
her.  Did  love  her.  He  knew  that  now.  That 
was  why  he'd  hung  on — fighting  her.  But 
she'd  think  it  was  the  range.  He  sighed  so 
painfully  the  door  which  hadn't  been  quite 
shut,  opened  wider. 

"Do  you  feel  bad?"  she  asked.  She'd  been 
hovering  in  the  hall  the  way  his  mother 
used  to  when  he  was  sick. 

"Yes." 

She  bent  over  him  then,  all  gentle  solici- 
tude. 

"I  feel  bad,"  he  said  truthfully,  "because 
I've  fallen  in  love  with  you,  and  you'll  think 
it's  the  chickens!" 

He  heard  the  catch  in  her  breath  that 
was  half-laugh.  Then  she  bent  over  even 
farther  and  said,  her  voice  lovely  and 
breathless,   "Maybe   I  won't.   But  you'd 


better  try  and  get  a  little  sleep  now." 

"You  mean,  mebbe  you  could  care  for 
me,  after  me  not  liking  you?" 

She  smiled  at  him.  "I  knew  you  liked  me 
all  the  time  you  pretended  you  didn't." 

Then  at  his  inquiring  eye.  "I  think  they 
call  it  a  defense  mechanism." 

He  grinned.  She  was  wonderful.  She 
knew  everything.  Even  how  to  look  through 
him  like  a  telescope! 

"You  try  and  sleep  now."  she  said  softly. 

"I  will  if  you'll  kiss  me  good-night,"  he 
said,  and  his  eyes  held  hers.  Her  color  came 
up  as  her  lids  went  down,  but  her  face 
bent  closer.  Then  her  mouth  met  his. 


"He  just  stands  there 
and  stares.  .  .  ." 


FARMER  NEP?  WELL,  MAYBE 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

no  Jap."  He  smiled  his  boyish  smile. 

While  we  talked  he  sat  in  a  straight- 
backed  chair,  occasionally  tapping  one  or 
the  other  of  his  new  artificial  legs  with  a 
cane. 

"I've  had  the  holder-uppers  less  than  a 
month,"  he  said.  "Sort  of  awkward — -but 
I'm  getting  so  I  kinda  like  them."  He 
grinned,  then  added:  "There's  a  pooch  out 
in  the  neighborhood  that's  always  biting 
people.  I'm  just  waiting  for  him  to  sink 
teeth  into  one  of  my  calves.  That'll  be  a 
foolish  feelin'  dog." 

The  girl  sitting  by  his  side  laughed  at 
that,  though  chances  are  she'd  heard  it 
before.  Brunette  Jean  Moore — he  calls  her 
"The  Girl" — is  quiet,  slender,  attractive. 
She's  22,  a  few  weeks  younger  than  he  is. 
They  told  me  they  were  never  formally 
introduced — just  grew  up  together,  became 
engaged  before  he  went  overseas,  and  were 
married  a  couple  of  months  ago. 

"What  a  bust  of  a  husband  I  am,"  he 
said.  "She  has  to  keep  her  own  feet  warm 
at  night,  and  if  there  are  babies  I  guess 
she'll  be  the  one  who'll  walk  the  floor  with 
them." 

The  Girl  frowned  at  him  in  mock  anger. 

"I  keep  her  mad  at  me  most  of  the  time." 
the  sergeant  said.  "She's  cute  when  she's 
like  that,  but  I  guess  I'll  have  to  cut  it  out 
now  that  she's  boss." 

He  was  still  tapping  his  legs  with  the 
cane.  He'd  driven  over  the  ten  miles  from 
Lidderdale  to  Carroll  that  day,  and  we 
asked  if  he  had  trouble  driving  the  car. 

"I  started  driving  long  before  I  got  these 
artificial  legs,"  he  said.  "My  kid  brother. 
Melvin.  rigged  up  some  wooden  pegs  for 
me."  And  he  explained  how  the  pegs  were 
strapped  to  his  stumps  and  to  the  foot 
controls,  enabling  him  to  drive  skillfully 
and  carefully. 

The  pegs  were  so  effective,  in  fact,  that 
he  had  insisted  in  hooking  them  up  to  the 
foot  controls  on  a  tractor,  and  had  actu- 
ally helped  with  the  threshing  of  his 
mother's  grain — less  than  eight  months 
after  he  lost  his  legs. 

Sergeant  Neppel  was  born  on  an  Iowa 
farm  on   October  31,  1923,  the  middle 
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"Oh,  a  dog  is  all  right,  but  a  man  is  MY 
best  friend." 


child  in  a  family  of  seven  children.  The 
others  are  Arvey,  27,  who  operated  a  240- 
acre  rented  farm  during  the  war;  Mrs. 
Charles  Feld,  of  Carroll,  and  Mrs.  Agnes 
Stoolman,  all  older;  and  Matthew,  20,  re- 
cently discharged  from  the  Army;  Melvin, 
16,  a  Carroll  High  School  junior,  and  Ar- 
lene,  13,  who  attends  grade  school  at  Lid- 
derdale.  His  father,  Max  Neppel,  died 
when  Ralph  was  nine.  His  mother  still  lives 
on  the  family  farm  at  Lidderdale. 

Ralph  left  school  afler  he  had  finished 
the  eighth  grade  in  order  to  devote  full 
time  to  farm  work.  Hunting  and  fishing 
were  his  favorite  outdoor  sports,  and  he 
used  to  like  to  play  sandlot  football,  though 
he  says  he  wasn't  "  'specially  hot  in  any 
position." 

"I  weighed  a  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
pounds  when  I  had  my  legs,  and  I  could 
run  some  then  if  somebody  was  after  me," 
he  said.  The  smile  kept  flashing  across  his 
face  as  he  spoke. 

He  was  inducted  into  the  Army  at  Camp 
Dodge,  Iowa,  on  March  13,  1943.  He  was 
stationed  at  three  other  posts  in  the  States 
before  being  transferred  overseas  as  a  re- 
placement in  M  Company,  329th  Infantry, 
83rd  Division. 

He  made  the  Normandy  landing,  July  1, 
1944,  and  for  the  next  five  and  a  half 
months  led  the  life  of  a  slogging,  slugging 
doughboy — at  grips  with  the  enemy  almost 
constantly. 

"The  Germans  were  tough  fighters,"  he 
said.  "I  suppose  some  of  my  relatives  were 
among  'em — all  four  of  my  grandparents 
were  born  in  Germany." 

On  December  14,  1944,  the  sergeant  was 
leading  a  machine-gun  squad  defending 
an  approach  to  the  village  of  Birgel,  Ger- 
many, when  a  Nazi  tank,  supported  by  20 
infantrymen,  counter  attacked.  " 

Sgt.  Neppel  held  his  fire  until  the  Ger- 
mans were  within  100  yards,  then  raked 
the  foot  soldiers,  killing  several. 

The  tank  continued  to  press  forward. 

When  it  was  30  yards  from  Sgt.  Neppel's 
emplacement  its  gunners  fired  an  88  milli- 
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meter  shell  which  killed  or  wounded  all 
the  Americans  there. 

The  sergeant  was  blown  40  feet  from 
his  gun. 

"I  was  dazed  for  a  moment — the  first 
thing  I  was  conscious  of  seeing  when  I 
came  to  was  one  of  my  feet  a  short  dis- 
tance away,"  he  said. 

His  Medal  of  Honor  citation  reads: 

"'Despite  his  injuries  and  the  danger  of 
the  onrushing  tank  and  infantry  he  dragged 
himself  back  to  his  position  on  his  elbows, 
remounted  his  gun  and  killed  the  remain- 
ing enemy  riflemen.  Stripped  of  its  in- 
fantry protection,  the  tank  was  forced  to 
withdraw.  By  his  superb  courage  and  in- 
domitable fighting  spirit,  Sgt.  Neppel  in- 
flicted heavy  casualties  on  the  enemy  and 
broke  a  determined  counter  attack." 

That  was  about  5  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 

"My  head  was  clear  as  I  lay  where  I 
had  halted,  flat  on  my  back,  after  the 
fight,"  he  said.  "I  didn't  feel  much  pain 
and  I  wasn't  especially  shocked  when  I 
discovered  my  other  leg  was  badly  man- 
gled and  there  were  cuts  all  over  my  body. 

"Realizing  I  was  growing  weak  from 
loss  of  blood,  I  tried  to  tighten  my  belt 
around  my  hips  to  stop  the  flow,  but  didn't 
have  much  strength  left  in  my  hands  and 
arms." 

It  was  near  morning  before  Sgt.  Neppel 
was  found  and  picked  up  by  Yank  litter 
bearers. 

"Freezing — good  old  cold — kept  me  from 
bleeding  to  death,"  he  said.  "Enough  of 
my  loose  blood  turned  into  red  ice,  stopped 
the  flow  and  saved  my  life." 

"Sure  I  prayed  that  night — I  thought  of 
a  lot  of  things — especially  if  I'd  ever  see 
my  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  and 
Jean  again." 

"And  I  prayed  for  him  all  of  the  time 
he  was  gone,"  The  Girl  rejoined,  slipping 
a  pretty  right  hand  into  his  sturdy  left. 

Sgt.  Neppel  was  in  a  field  hospital  a  few 
days,  then  in  the  American  Army  hospital 
at  Liege,  Belgium,  until  it  had  to  be  moved 
because  of  the  turn  of  events  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge. 

From  there  he  was  taken  to  the  62nd 
General  Hospital  at  Paris,  then  to  the  81st 
in  England,  and  next  to  the  316th  in  Scot- 
land, from  where  he  sailed  on  the  Queen 
Mary  for  the  U.S.A.  Upon  landing  he  was 
placed  in  the  Halloran  hospital  on  Staten 
Island,  then  was  transferred  to  McCloskie 
General  hospital  at  Temple,  Texas,  where 
he  was  "still  in  the  army"  when  this  ar- 
ticle was  written. 

In  July,  1945 — only  seven  months  after 
he  was  hit — he  arrived  home  on  a  furlough. 

On  August  23  he  was  in  the  group  of 
Medal  of  Honor  men  on  whom  President 
Truman  pinned  the  decoration  at  the 
White  House. 

"I  was  so  nervous  my  wheel  chair  rat- 
tled," he  grinned.  "The  President  pro- 
nounced my  name  wrong  but  he  shook 
hands  like  he  meant  it,  and  he  struck  me 
as  one  swell  guy," 


Sgt.  Neppel  joined  the  Merle  Hay  Post, 
of  Glidden — named  for  one  of  the  first 
three  American  soldiers  killed  by  Ger- 
mans in  World  War  I. 

He  expected  to  get  out  of  the  army  early 
in  1946,  and  he  and  The  Girl  plan  to  build 
and  furnish  a  home  in  Carroll  and  buy  a 
car  of  their  own  as  soon  as  possible. 

They'll  have  no  immediate  financial  wor- 
ries because  Gordon  Gammack,  conductor 
of  "See  Here!"  in  the  Des  Moines  Evening 
Tribune,  and  former  war  correspondent 
for  the  Cowles  publications,  raised  a  "Sgt. 
Neppel  Fund"  which  amounted  to  approx- 
imately $15,000.  Sgt.  Herschel  Briles,  of 
Colfax,  Iowa's  only  other  living  Medal  of 
Honor  wearer,  who  was  unscathed  in  con- 
flict, gave  $5  to  the  fund. 

"I  don't  know  whether  I'll  go  back  to 
farming  or  not,"  Sgt.  Neppel  said.  "I'd  like 
to,  but  the  docs  say  it  would  be  too  hard 
a  job  for  a  man  without  legs. 

"I'd  like  to  be  a  rural  mail  carrier  but 
I  haven't  got  enough  education  to  pass 
the  civil  service  examination.  I'm  dead 
sure  though  that  I  could  handle  the  job. 
If  I  decide  to  do  that  and  have  to  study 
some  more,  I'll  do  it,  though  at  22  I'd 
feel  awful  old  in  the  ninth  grade." 

Sgt.  Neppel  is  losing  no  sleep  over  his 
future. 

"I'll  sure  feel  good  when  The  Girl  and 
I  do  get  settled,"  he  concluded.  "I  don't 
want  any  big  time  stuff  for  I'm  not  a  big 
timer — I  just  want  to  be  as  much  like 
myself  as  possible  here  in  the  country 
where  I've  spent  most  of  my  life." 


CONFIDENTIAL  STUFF 

NTO  the  HQ  of  an  MP  Battalion 
at  a  POE,  a  courier  came  one 
afternoon  with  a  classified  envelope 
from  high  headquarters  addressed 
to  the  CO.  The  courier  held  onto 
the  heavily  sealed,  thick,  brown  en- 
velope until  the  commanding  officer 
properly  identified  himself  and 
signed  the  receipt. 

Everyone  at  Battalion  HQ  had 
been  awaiting  movement  orders, 
and  thought  "this  is  it."  A  small  but 
anxious  group  of  officers  crowded 
around  the  "old  man"  as  he  ner- 
vously broke  the  seals  and  tore 
open  the  inner  envelope.  Inside  he 
found  a  mimeographed  message: 

Confidential 

The  Office  of  Dependency  Bene- 
fit has  moved  to  641  Washington 
St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

This  was  an  item  which  had  ap- 
peared the  previous  day  in  all  local 
papers,  with  photos  of  the  O.B.D. 
offices  and  an  invitation  to  the  pub- 
lic to  visit  this  new  headquarters.— 
by  Leon  Harold 
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STATESMAN  ON  SKATES 

(Continued  jrorn  page  16) 

of  the  Parry  Sound  district  drafted  him  as 
its  Federal  candidate.  Ii  seems  his  father- 
in-law,  the  village  butcher,  refused  to 
stand,  or  as  we  say  in  the  States,  run.  But, 
just  as  Bucko  had  taken  up  the  game  of 
hoc-key  at  the  age  of  21,  although  unable 
to  skate,  he  decided  to  give  politics  at  least 
one  fling,  now  that  his  hockey  career  was 
over.  The  result  was  a  surprising  victory 
for  the  hockey  player  over  two  professional 
politicians,  by  a  plurality  of  392  votes. 

Bucko  had  made  exactly  15  speeches 
during  his  campaign.  So  far  in  Parliament, 
he  has  made  only  one  and  that  a  five-word 
masterpiece  explaining  that  he  hadn't  voted 
during  a  House  division  because  "I  was 
paired  with  a  Tory." 

To  date,  Bucko — or  Wilfred  Kennedy 
McDonald,  as  even  his  most  casual  ac- 
quaintances never  call  him — hasn't  aroused 
Mackenzie  King's  professional  jealousy  by 
his  statemanship.  But.  if  Bucko  doesn't 
waste  his  and  Parliament's  time  making 
windy  speeches  to  pretend  he  is  a  full- 
fledged  M.P.,  it  doesn't  mean  that  he's 
overlooking  the  interests  of  the  simple, 
honest  folk  of  Parry  Sound  who  sent  him 
to  Ottawa.  The  problems  Bucko  has  to  han- 
dle for  his  constituents  mostly  concern  re- 
habilitation for  soldiers,  and  they  couldn't 
have  been  placed  in  better  hands  in  view 
of  his  enormous  popularity  among  his  con- 
freres. 

Bucko  already  has  taken  a  long  stride  in 
the  direction  of  statesmanship  by  establish- 
ing an  entente  cordiale  with  the  French 
Canadian  members.  Politics  aside,  they're 
100  per  cent  for  the  new  Liberal  member 
from  Parry  Sound  because  of  their  ad- 


miration for  his  prowess  on  the  hockey 
rink. 

On  his  34th  birthday  on  October  31st 
last.  Bucko  found  his  desk  in  the  House 
decked  with  American  Beauties  when  he 
reported  for  the  day's  tongue-wagging 
seance.  That  night  in  the  Hull  Auditorium, 
before  the  hockey  game  got  under  way,  a 
delegation  of  Members  of  Parliament 
skidded  out  onto  the  ice,  summoned  Bucko 
front  and  center,  and  thrust  another  floral 
mountain  into  his  surprised  arms.  They 
couldn't  have  been  the  same  roses,  either 
(although  Ontario  and  Quebec  statesmen 
are  notoriously  thrifty)  because  Bucko  had 
sent  the  afternoon  bunch  to  a  soldiers' 
hospital.  To  be  showered  with  posies  twice 
on  the  same  day  by  politicians  who  aren't 
looking  for  anything  is  almost  the  supreme 
tribute  that  could  be  paid  to  a  budding 
statesman. 

Probably  the  supreme  tribute  that  could 
be  paid  to  a  hockey  defense  man  is  to  say 
that  he  went  through  an  entire  season 
without  having  a  penalty  called  against 
him.  For  a  hard-checking  defense  man  such 
as  Bucko,  this  isn't  merely  a  remarkable 
accomplishment:  it  is  a  miracle.  Yet.  in 
his  final  season  in  major  league  hockey 
last  year  with  the  New  York  Rangers, 
Bucko  played  40  games  without  being  sent 
once  to  the  penalty  box.  During  his  decade 
of  service  in  the  National  League  he  never 
incurred  a  major  penalty.  The  explanation 
for  this  may  also  account  for  Bucko's 
success  in  politics  in  the  short  time  he  has 
been  in  this  new  field:  he  plays  the  game 
for  all  it's  worth  but  always  play-  it 
cleanly. 

In  Canada,  Bucko's  feat  of  being  elected 
to  Parliament  without  any  previous  politi- 
cal   experience    doesn't    impress  people 
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"What's  the  matter  with  you  tonight?  You're 
as  jumpy  as  a  cat" 


nearly  as  much  as  does  his  accomplish- 
ment in  becoming  a  major  league  hockey 
player  although  he  couldn't  skate  until 
he  was  old  enough  to  vote.  In  the  Domin- 
ion, where  tots  learn  to  walk  and  skate 
simultaneously,  this  is  considered  the  final 
proof  that  Bucko  McDonald  is  a  genius. 
Born  in  Fergus,  Ont.,  Bucko  knew  priva- 
tion as  a  youngster.  His  family  was  so  poor 
they  couldn't  even  afford  to  buy  him  a  pair 
of  skates.  But  skates  aren't  required  to 
play  the  game  of  lacrosse.  So,  after  his 
mother  died  and  his  father  moved  with 
him  to  Sundridge,  Ont.,  Bucko  took  up 
this  game  and  became  so  proficient  at  it 
that  at  the  age  of  16,  he  was  taken  to 
Brampton,  Ont.,  a  hotbed  of  the  old  Indian 
game,  and  there  played  on  five  champion- 
ship teams  in  as  many  different  classes  in 
one  season. 

Conny  Smythe,  head  of  the  Leaf's  hockey 
department  admired  Bucko's  cockiness  and 
paid  him  $1,000  for  an  option  on  his  serv- 
ices as  a  hockey  player  with  the  under- 
standing that  Bucko  was  to  spend  all  the 
next  winter  learning  to  skate  and  playing 
hockey  at  Sundridge.  Bucko  spent  the  win- 
ter, but  socked  the  $1,000  into  a  Sundridge 
bank,  like  a  true  Scot. 

It  would  seem  that  the  only  time  Bucko 
took  off  from  hockey  that  long  winter  was 
to  write  letters  to  Frank  Selke,  the  Maple 
Leafs'  publicity  man,  telling  of  his  prog- 
ress with  the  stick  and  puck.  They  were 
written  somewhat  in  the  naive  vein  of  Ring 
Lardner's  illustrious  baseball  literateur, 
Mr.  Jack  Keefe.  There  was  no  false  mod- 
esty. Once  Bucko  wrote  that  he  had  scored 
16  goals  in  a  game.  That's  more  than  he 
netted  in  his  best  season  as  a  pro.  But  the 
letters  made  great  reading  when  reprinted 
in  the  Maple  Leafs'  hockey  programs.  Al- 
ready, Bucko  was  acquiring  a  public. 

In  the  Fall  of  1933,  Bucko  reported  to 
the  Leafs'  hockey  training  camp  at  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  where  Conny  Smythe  was  so 
impressed  with  his  natural  skill  as  a  de- 
fense man  despite  his  clumsiness  on  skates 
that  he  sent  him  to  the  Buffalo  team  for 
seasoning.  There  Bucko  broadened  his  out- 
look by  sitting  on  the  bench  for  the  first 
16  games  of  the  season. 

Sitting  on  the  bench  galled  Bucko  and 
one  night  in  a  fit  of  resentment,  he  wrote 
a  scorching  letter  to  Conny  Smythe,  ac- 
cusing the  Leafs'  boss  of  blocking  his  ad- 
vancement by  keeping  him  on  Toronto's 
list.  Annoyed  at  the  tone  of  it,  Smythe 
peddled  his  pudgy  protege  to  the  Detroit 
Redwings  for  their  junior  team,  the  Olym- 
pics. Although  intended  as  punishment, 
this  was  a  lucky  move  for  Bucko,  as  the 
Wings  soon  were  on  the  hunt  for  a  defense 
man.  That  would  be  where  and  when 
Bucko  became  a  hockey  big  leaguer. 

The  next  two  seasons  the  Redwings  won 
the  Stanley  Cup  and  Bucko  McDonald  was 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  their 
ascendancy.  He  and  Doug  Young,  his  part- 
ner on  the  Detroit  back  line,  were  harder 
to  get  by  than  Cassino  and  Leningrad.  To 
this  day,  Bucko  attributes  everything  he 
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Naturally  walking's  fun!  Exclusive  Synchro-Flex 
construction  (it's  PATENTED)  makes  Synchro-Flex-British 
Walkers  as  flexible  as  your  foot  muscles— right  from 
the  start!  It  gives  you  man-sized  support,  with  none  of 
that  old  time  rigid  feeling!  It's  floating  action — in 
the  smartest  of  shoes!  Just  the  walking 
joy  you've  always  longed  for! 

So  get  it  now! 


Look!  A  genuine 
Scotch  Brogue  at  last. 
Custom  built  of  Brown 
Scotch  grain  with 
full  double  sole,  flex- 
ible as  willow. 

Regular 
from  $1 1.95 

Custom 
from  $16.00 
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knows  about  the  defense  man's  art  to  the 
lessons  Doug  taught  him  and  he  has  given 
living  proof  of  his  devotion  to  his  old 
master  by  naming  his  only  son,  Douglas, 
now  four  and  a  half,  for  Young. 

In  Detroit,  McDonald's  prowess  as  a 
body-checker  developed  to  the  extent  that 
even  the  great  Lionel  Conacher  was  forced 
to  bite  the  ice  when  Bucko  gave  him  the 
hip-hip  treatment.  There  was  a  Detroit  coal 
dealer  named  George  Jacobsen  who  was  so 
hockey-wacky  he  offered  the  Redwings  $10 
for  every  Montreal  player  they  spilled  dur- 
ing the  two  Stanley  Cup  championship 
series  which  the  Detroit  team  won  in  1936 
and  1937.  In  one  game  with  the  Montreal 
Canadiens  Bucko  collected  $140  for  the  14 
Flying  Frenchmen  he  refrigerated.  The  two 
playoffs  are  reported  to  have  netted  him 
a  total  of  $900  of  the  black-diamond  mer- 
chant's cash,  which,  with  the  foresight  he 
inherited  from  a  long  line  of  kilted 
McDonalds,  he  immediately  put  in  cold 
storage  for  rainy  days.  They're  still  in  the 
ice  box  with  many  other  good  American 
dollars  Bucko  earned  on  the  ice. 

Soon  after  Detroit  had  sold  Bucko  back 
the  Maple  Leafs  in  December,  1938,  re- 
putedly because  he  had  eaten  out  his  wel- 
come with  the  Wings,  Happy  Day  was 
teaching  the  defense  men  how  to  get  down 
on  one  knee  to  block  a  shot  or  break  up 
a  head-on-drive  at  the  goalie.  This  stunt 
is  universally  employed  in  the  National 
League  since  the  coming  of  the  center  ice 
red  line  and  continuous  gang  play.  One 
afternoon  Bucko,  a  hippo  on  steel  runners 
who  was  finding  it  extremely  difficult  to 
transfer  his  200  pounds  from  two  skates 
to  one  knee,  made  a  supreme  effort  to  mas- 
ter the  trick  and  landed  in  a  heap  on  the 
ice,  his  face  contorted  with  pain.  When 
disentangled  from  himself  and  lifted  from 
a  pool  of  his  own  virile  red  corpuscles,  it 
was  found  that  Bucko  had  performed  the 
almost  impossible  feat  of  goring  himself 
in  the  soft  posterior  region  with  the  heel 
of  one  of  his  skates. 

Although  built  along  the  lines  of  an 
egg,  Bucko  has  the  faculty  of  being  able 
to  expand  his  chest  enormously  and  at  the 
same  time  contract  his  copious  waistline 
to  sylph-like  proportions.  Sometimes  he 
does  his  body-checking  with  the  expanded 
chest;  sometimes  by  butting  the  opposition 
with  his  stern.  If  Bucko  has  a  vice,  it  is 
eating  and  eating  and  eating.  As  a  politi- 
cian he  can  give  away  all  the  cigars  he 
collects  because  he  doesn't  smoke.  Save 
for  an  occasional  glass  of  beer,  he  doesn't 
drink,  either.  But  put  a  platter  of  food  in 
front  of  the  laddybuck  and  he'll  go  to 
town. 

Bucko  was  just  a  pale  carbon  copy  of 
his  old  self  in  his  last  big  league  season, 
with  the  Rangers,  in  1944-'45.  The  New 
York  team  had  bought  him  from  Toronto 
just  before  Christmas  time.  Yet,  such  was 
McDonald's  reputation  acquired  over  the 
years  that  the  youngsters  took  no  liberties 
with  him.  Once  he  flattened  Maurice  Rich- 
ard, the  strongest  man  on  the  Canadiens 
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and  put  him  out  for  the  rest  of  the  game. 
Monsieur  Hector  (Toe)  Blake,  Richard's 
teammate,  also  called  it  a  night  after  one 
experience  with  the  swivel-hipped,  double- 
jointed  wonder  boy  of  the  back  line. 

In  Canada  when  a  professional  hockey 
player  is  on  the  down  grade  he  applies  for 
reinstatement  as  an  amateur.  Canadian 
amateurs  in  the  upper  brackets  usually 
receive  salaries.  A  $4,000  salary  for  a 
Senior  League  player  is  extraordinary  but 
so  is  a  member  of  Parliament  who  plays 
hockey.  The  only  conclusion  a  fair-minded 
person  can  reach  with  regard  to  Bucko, 
the  man  nobody  knows  as  Wilfred  Kennedy 
McDonald,  M.P.,  is  that  he's  worth  every 
cent  of  the  $4,000  he  gets  on  each  side  of 
the  Ottawa. 


WANT  TO  BE  A  MAGICIAN 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

country  who  got  himself  elected  by  doing 
magic.  He  used  to  entertain  his  cronies 
at  the  general  store  years  ago  by  doing 
simple  tricks,  and  became  so  popular  he 
decided  to  run  for  office.  He  was  elected 
and  has  been  mayor  ever  since.  He  ap- 
parently convinced  his  constituents  that 
if  he  can  do  tricks  with  strings  and  cards, 
he  can  manipulate  budgets  as  well.  Bob 
Madison,  Mayor  of  Santa  Rosa,  California, 
and  Miller  Dunckel,  Mayor  of  Three 
Rivers,  Michigan,  are  also  magicians — in 
the  usual  sense. 


Magic  is  a  favorite  pastime  with  writers, 
too,  almost  bordering  on  an  avocation. 
Fulton  Oursler,  who  writes  mystery  tales 
under  the  pen  name  of  Anthony  Abbott, 
is  a  devotee  of  hocus-pocus.  Walter  Gibson, 
prolific  author  of  "The  Shadow"  novels 
and  many  others,  practically  leads  a  second 
career  in  his  magic  pursuits.  Appro- 
priately, he  recently  completed  a  novel 
with  a  magic  shop  as  a  background. 

''That's  the  first  time  The  Shadow  had 
real  competition,"  he  remarked.  "Imagine 
Lamont  Cranston,  a  lowly  mortal  who 
can  only  make  himself  invisible,  trying 
to  outwit  criminals  who  make  bodies  dis- 
appear, change  appearances,  and  use 
weird  contrivances  of  death." 


THE  LAV/ES  MOW  WHAti  WHAT, 
ASK  THEM  ABOUT  YOUR  HA/R 


LADIES  SPURN 

wild,  unruly  hair.  This  man  found  combing 
his  hair  with  water  simply  didn't  keep  it 
in  place.  Kreml  is  famous  to  keep  stubborn 
hair  neatly  in  place  all  day  long! 


LADIES  LAUGH 

at  a  man  who  plasters  his  hair  down  with 
grease.  How  out-dated  and  silly  he  looks! 
Kreml  keeps  hair  looking  so  handsome  —  so 
lustrous  yet  so  masculine. 


LADIES  RECOIL 

from  a  man  whose  shoulders  are  littered 
with  dandruff  flakes.  Kreml  promptly  re- 
lieves itching  of  dry  scalp  —  it  removes 
loose  dandruff. 


LADIES  LOVE 


to  see  a  man  whose  hair  always  looks  so 
well  groomed.  Kreml  does  a  fine  job  of 
modern,  handsome  hair  grooming.  See 
if  "she"  doesn't  vote  "yes"  for  Kreml- 
groomed  hair. 

•  Ask  for  Kreml  Hair  Tonic  at  your 
barber  shop.  Buy  a  bottle  at  any  drug 
counter.  Use  it  daily  for  a  cleaner  scalp 
— for  better-groomed  hair! 


KREML  HAIR 

Keeps  Hair  Better-Groomed  Without  Looking  Greasy—         A  product  of 
Relieves  Itching  of  Dry  Scalp — Removes  Dandruff  Flakes  R.B.Semler.lne. 
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Walter  has  occasion  to  travel  a  lot  in 
his  numerous  publishing  ventures.  One 
day  he  landed  in  Washington.  D.  C,  with 
Burt  Easley,  an  actor  friend,  and  they  tried 
to  secure  a  suite  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel. 
The  lobby  was  jammed,  and  the  clerk, 
almost  bored  with  their  pleas,  pointed 
to  the  mobs  and  said:  ''You'd  have  to  be 
a  magician  to  get  a  room  here."  No 
sooner  had  he  spoken  than  W  alter  whipped 
out  a  couple  of  bright  silk  handkerchiefs, 
tied  them  around  the  surprised  clerk's 
wrist  in  a  magical  knot,  and  amazed  him 
by  apparently  pulling  them  right  through 
the  bones.  The  clerk  became  interested,  and 
so  did  the  floor  manager,  and  a  small 
crowd  gathered.  Finally,  the  assistant 
manager  called  them  aside  and  said. 
"I  think  we'll  be  able  to  take  care  of  you 
gentlemen.  By  the  way,  do  you  mind  if 
I  drop  up  later  and  swTap  tricks  with  you?" 

Many  other  famous  and  sucessful  people 
are  amateur  hocus-pocus  men — Trepel, 
the  florist  in  New  York:  Chester  Morris, 
the  movie  actor,  and  Julian  Proskauer,  a 
New  York  printer  and  publisher.  Pros- 
kauer became  involved  in  magic  from  the 
publishing  end — he  prints  the  Conjuror  s 
Monthly,  official  organ  of  the  Magicians 
Guild.  At  an  election  of  officers,  he  was 
asked  to  preside.  A  rabbit  was  chosen  to 
pick  a  ballot  from  a  hat  into  which  were 
tossed  names  of  bigwigs  in  magic — the 
late  Hardeen,  Cardini,  Al  Flosso,  Russell 
Swann,  and  others.  The  rabbit  dipped  in 
and  pulled  out  a  ballot  with  the  winner's 
name — Cardini.  Proskauer  confessed  later 
he  had  rubbed  Cardini's  ballot  with  a 
carrot. 

Joseph  Thompson,  a  New  York  banker, 
amuses  visitors  with  his  parlor  magic.  But 
once  he  had  the  situation  reversed.  A 
man  presenting  himself  as  an  important 
real  estate  broker  cashed  a  large  check 
with  the  banker.  After  he  left,  Thompson 
was  called  in  by  an  excited  teller.  -He 
showed  Thompson  the  check  he  had  ap- 
proved— and  for  a  large  sum,  too — the 
handwriting  had  completely  disappeared. 
The  "broker"  was  a  plant  by  a  mutual 
friend,  who  had  given  him  a  pen  filled  with 
disappearing  ink,  an  old  standby  with 
magicians. 

Many  people  start  their  interest  in  magic 
as  children.  Sometimes  they  become  pro- 
fessional or  earn  considerable  money  at  it 
for  other  purposes.  One  of -the  youngest 
is  seven-year-old  Phyllis  Kaufman,  who 
has  given  some  fifty  performances  in  her 
neighborhood  and  earned  a  pretty  penny. 
Fifteen-year-old  Jackie  Fleming  of  Denver. 
Colorado,  is  working  his  way  through  high 
school  with  magic  performances.  He  enter- 
tains fiv2  times  weekly — at  school,  in  thea- 
ters and  lodge  halls,  and  is  well  on  the 
road  to  a  college  education  paid  for  by 
tricky  gimmicks. 

Wherever  men  are  congregated  for  long 
periods  of  time — on  shipboard,  in  army 
camps  overseas  and  in  America,  in  state 
trooper  barracks,  weather  stations,  police 
stations — you  will  find  amateur  magicians. 


In  the  search  for  amusements  which  are  a 
little  more  convivial  than  checkers  or  less 
isolating  than  books,  magic  has  proved  a 
wonderful  sop  to  boredom.  Audley  Walsh, 
on  the  police  force  of  Ridgefield,  New 
Jersey,  is  well  known  in  amateur  circles. 
He  comes  to  New  York  regularly  to  pick 
up  the  latest  effects  to  show  his  cronies 
back  at  the  station  house,  or  at  P.  B.  A. 
dances,  or  community  gatherings. 

Interest  in  magic  has  spread  like  wild- 
fire among  servicemen  as  a  whole.  There 
are  more  than  100.000  of  them  interested 
in  the  pastime  and  they  are  forming  a 
-trong  nucleus  for  postwar  activity  in  this 
field. 

Russell  Swann,  a  cafe  favorite,  was  com- 
missioned a  major  in  the  Army  because 
of  the  high  morale  value  of  his  profession. 
.Magicians  go  out  with  practically  every 
USO  troupe,  with  the  knowledge  that  their 
type  of  entertainment  is  third  in  popularity 
with  the  GIs  after  glamour  girls  and 
comedians. 

In  hospitals.  wdiere  boredom  weighs 
heaviest  and  wreaks  the  most  mental  dam- 
age, amateur  magicians  find  themselves 
most  welcome.  At  the  Walter  Reed  Hos- 
pital in  Washington,  recently.  Legionnaire 
Charlie  McGonegal,  demonstrating  how  he 
gets  by  with  steel-caliper  hands  instead 
of  real  ones,  failed  to  arouse  interest  in  a 
dejected  Marine.  But  when  he  began  doing 


SEABEE  CAMOUFLAGE 

MAN  learned  camouflage  from 
nature's  creatures,  but  the 
Seabees  had  a  chance  last  summer 
to  return  the  favor.  The  naval  sta- 
tion at  Guiuan,  Samar,  P. I.,  was 
overrun  with  friendly  little  lizards 
which  changed  color  according  to 
their  background.  Palm  fronds  were 
covered  with  green  lizards,  coconut 
husks  with  brown  ones,  and  the  old, 
gray  limestone  church  with  gray 
ones. 

The  local  Seabee  maintenance 
unit  volunteered  to  paint  the  365- 
year-old  shrine  for  the  local  padre, 
and*in  a  few  days  turned  it  into 
such  a  gleaming  white  edifice  that 
ships  far  out  in  Leyte  Gulf  could  use 
it  for  a  bearing,  even  at  night. 

The  Seabees  did  the  job  with 
paint  spray-guns,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  work  they  sprayed  all  the 
lizards  on  the  church  walls,  who 
blended  more  perfectly  than  ever 
with  the  new,  white  walls.  The 
lizards  must  have  known  what  had 
happened  to  them,  because  the  now 
semi-permanent  white  lizards  never 
strayed  from  the  church  walls  there- 
after. By  Robert  8.  Pitkin. 


card  tricks,  making  spots  change,  cards 
rise,  and  such,  the  young  Marine  perked 
up  and  asked  for  his  own  artificial  hands 
so  he  could  try  the  tricks. 

At  least  a  thousand  magic-minded  minis- 
ters expound  their  theories  on  religion 
from  the  pulpit,  sprinkled  lightly  with 
demonstrations  from  the  black  arts  to  illus- 
trate their  points.  They  have  formed  a  very 
active  society  called  Magi-Ministers  for  the 
promotion  of  their  fascinating  hobby. 

W  ith  salesmen,  magic  is  a  natural  com- 
plement to  their  endeavors.  One.  a  candy 
salesman,  uses  his  sample  case  as  a  prop. 
Whenever  he  comes  to  a  store  which  repre- 
sents a  sti5  sales  problem,  he  merely  lays 
his  case  on  the  counter.  While  the  manager 
is  busy  protesting  his  lack  of  interest,  he 
begins  tying  the  straps  of  his  valise  into 
apparently  inextricable  knots.  This  invari- 
ably catches  the  eye  of  the  store  owner. 
The  salesman  then  magically  causes  the 
knots  to  disappear  and  the  case-lid  springs 
open  to  reveal  tempting  layers  of  delicacies. 

Frank  Chapman,  Advertising  Director  of 
the  Shell  Oil  Co.  in  San  Francisco,  con- 
ducts regular  promotion  meetings.  He 
arouses  interest  in  his  plans  and  theories 
by  warming  up  the  session  with  a  few 
quick  coin  palmings  or  card  disappearings. 

Expertness  in  card  manipulation  or  coin 
palming  is  definitely  not  restricted  to  the 
stronger  sex.  During  the  war  a  dozen  or 
so  magic  clubs,  called  Magigals.  sprang 
up  on  the  West  Coast,  and  boasted  100.000 
members.  Boasted.  I  said,  but  it  was  prob- 
ably' pretty  close  to  the  correct  number. 
These  ladies  of  legerdemain  were  mostly 
war  workers  whose  husbands  were  over- 
seas, leaving  them  to  find  their  own  enter- 
tainment. They  met  regularly,  swapped 
tricks  and  gave  free  benefits  at  hospitals, 
canteens  or  wherever  they  got  a  bid.  A  few- 
have  turned  professional  and  are  earning 
upwards  of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  at 
it.  Not  bad  pickings  for  former  crochet 
artists! 

Probably  the  largest  professional  group 
which  has  taken  to  magic  because  of  its 
mind-relieving  powers  is  the  medical  pro- 
fession. The  ranks  of  the  various  magical 
societies  are  filled  with  thousands  of  suc- 
cessful doctors  who  pursue  the  black  art 
as  a  hobby  and  as  a  simple  expedient  for 
relieving  their  own  nerves  or  breaking 
down  the  fear  of  patients  about  to  undergo 
serious  operations. 

Magic  has  its  definite  limitations.  It  can't 
solve  every  problem,  as  Walter  Gibson. 
"Shadow'"  author,  recently  found  out.  He 
was  at  a  New  York  cafe  recently,  with 
Carl  Rosini  and  Henry  Hauber,  two  other 
magicians.  They  began  doing  little  tricks 
at  the  bar — changing  water  into  wine,  mak- 
ing match-sticks  topple  off  coins  inside 
glasses,  and  making  change,  ash  trays  and 
glasses  disappear.  Finally,  after  an  hour 
or  so  of  such  mutual  admiration  and  diver- 
sion, the  head  bartender  came  over  to  them 
with  a  sizable  tab.  "Now,  gentleman,"  he 
said,  firmly,  "see  if  you  can  make  this 
disappear."  They  couldn't. 
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'FAMILY  MUSICALE,"  by  Mead  Schaefler.  Number  2  in  the  series,  "Home  Life  in  America,"  by  noted  American  illustrators. 


Beer 


beli 


on 


In  this  home-loving  land  of  ours  ...  in  this  America  of  kindli- 
ness, of  friendship,  of  good-humored  tolerance  .  . .  perhaps  no 
beverages  are  more  "at  home"  on  more  occasions  than  good 
American  beer  and  ale. 

For  beer  is  the  kind  of  beverage  Americans  like.  It  belongs— 
to  pleasant  living,  to  good  fellowship,  to  sensible  moderation. 
And  our  right  to  enjoy  it,  this  too  belongs  — to  our  own  Ameri- 
can heritage  of  personal  freedom. 

AMERICA'S  BEVERAGE  OF  MODERATION 


FOR  A  HOUSE  WITH  A  VIEW  TOWARD  THE  FUTURE 


A  Radio  in  Tune  with  Tomorrow 


When  Sumner  Spaulding,  world-famous  architect, 
designed  Case  Study  House  No.  2  for  the  magazine 
"Arts  and  Architecture,"  he  chose  appliances  designed 
for  better  living  in  the  world  of  tomorrow.  Mr. 
Spaulding  chose  Motorola  as  the  radio  for  his  house 
on  the  two  basic  points— PERFORMANCE  and  BEAUTY. 

The  cabinet  is  a  smooth  modern  design  in  warm 
blonde  woods  that  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
architecture  of  the  house.  The  beauty  of  this  new 
Motorola  is  more  than  skin  deep.  Its  tone  is  clear 
and  radiant,  its  sensitivity  razor-sharp.  Just  press 
a  button,  and  the  exclusive  ROLL-O-MATIC  record 
changer  glides  out  for  a  full  half  hour  of  musical 
enjoyment. 

Include  Motorola  Radio  in  your  plans  for  your 
house  of  tomorrow. 
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THE  TROUT  ARE  TAKING 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

bubbling  current,  drifted  a  foot,  and  was 
engulfed  as  a  swirling  trout  took  it.  The 
angler  struck  and  immediately  knew  that 
he  had  hooked  an  undersized  fish.  Not 
wishing  to  disturb  the  pool  he  drew  the 
little  fish  toward  him  gently  and  slowly. 
It  had  traveled  less  than  a  yard  when  a 
mighty  swirl  broke  the  calm  surface  of 
the  water. 

The  startled  fisherman  saw  a  shadowy 
form  dart  swiftly  toward  the  shelter  of  a 
submerged  ledge  and  disappear  in  the 
murky  depths.  He  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  slack  off  line  from  his  reel;  then 
he  waited,  scarcely  able  to  believe  what 
he  had  seen. 

If  the  little  trout  were  lightly  hooked 
and  the  barb  and  bend  protruded  enough 
to  be  exposed  there  was  a  chance  of  hook- 
ing the  old  pirate — provided  sufficient  time 
were  allowed  for  him  to  get  the  uninten- 
tional bait  well  down.  His  serenity  now 
gone,  the  angler  waited  with  the  greatest 
excitement,  and  after  a  minute  he  struck 
gently  but  firmly. 

Hell  broke  loose  instantly  as  the  big 
cannibal  felt  the  prick  of  steel.  Up  and 
down  the  pool  he  raced,  swirling  once  al- 
most at  the  fisherman's  feet.  He  looked  as 
long  as  an  oar  and  fought  like  a  bulldog. 
It  was  an  epic  battle  which  lasted  for  sev- 
eral minutes.  It  would  be  fine  to  relate 
that  the  big  trout  was  netted  and  the  an- 
gler bore  off  his  prize  in  triumph.  But  by 
now  you  must  have  guessed  the  sad  truth. 
The  leader  was  a  flimsy  piece  of  gut  which 
frayed  and  broke  under  the  terrific  strain. 
It  was  in  the  cards  from  the  beginning, 
and  the  angler  took  it  like  the  good  sports- 
man he  was.  But  the  incident  formed  the 
basis  for  an  unusual  fiction  story  which  I 
later  wrote — with  a  happy  ending,  of 
course.  You  can  do  that  sort  of  thing  in 
fiction. 

"Pop,"  who  was  known  and  loved 
throughout  the  western  Catskill  region, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  exponents  of  the 
fly  rod  in  the  land.  For  over  forty  years 
he  had  fished  the  Beaverkill  and  many 
other  neighboring  streams,  and  until  his 
death  he  had  the  enthusiasm  of  a  boy. 
plus  the  fine  mellow  philosophy  of  a  man 
who  has  lived  close  to  sun  and  wind,  for- 
est, meadow  and  running  water.  In  telling 
me  this  story  one  night  on  the  porch  of 
the  old  hotel  where  local  anglers  fore- 
gathered he  illustrated  a  phase  of  this 
philosophy  which,  I  think,  is  almost  the 
whole  explanation  of  why  men  fish.  It  ran 
something  like  this: 

"When  you  go  out  for  a  day  on  the 
stream  look  upon  it  as  a  big  adventure. 
Expect  the  unexpected.  The  most  exciting 
things  can  happen — just  around  the  next 
bend.  Fishing  isn't  like  hunting,  where  a 
quail  is  a  quail,  ana  pa'tridges  are  all 
about  the  same  size.  At  any  cast  of  the 
fly  you  may  hook  the  granddaddy  of  the 


pool,  a  trout  that  has  fought  many  cam- 
paigns and  won  them  all.  If  he  wins  again, 
when  he  is  on  your  line,  don't  be  down- 
hearted. You've  had  a  great  experience. 
It's  all  part  of  the  game,  and  you  mustn't 
ever  take  it  too  seriously  or  you  will  lose 
the  fun  of  the  sport." 

Pop  had  something  to  say,  too,  on  the 
question  of  snobbery  in  fishing.  He  hated 
hypocrisy  in  all  its  forms  and  was  often 
very  frank  about  it.  Though  he  preferred 
the  dry-fly  method  himself  and  was  a  fine 
caster,  he  was  extremely  tolerant  of  all 
legal  methods  of  taking  trout.  Fellows  who 
appeared  with  fifty-dollar  rods  and  an  ex- 
travagant collection  of  dry  flies,  and  who 
solemnly  and  with  evident  superiority  de- 
clared themselves  to  be  100-percent  pur- 
ists, were  apt  to  receive  a  kindly  and 
fatherly  lecture  somewhat  on  this  order: 

"Yup,  dry-fly  fishing  is  fun  all  right ; 
just,  about  the  best  fun  you  can  have.  But 
it's  dead  easy,  once  you've  learned  the 
knack.  It  is  the  lazy  man's  way  to  fish, 
because  all  you  have  to  do  is  cast  and  let 
the  fly  drift  down  toward  you.  That's  the 
reason  I  like  it.  I'm  getting  too  old  to 
work.  Now  you  take  wet-fly  fishing:  you 
have  to  cast  constantly  and  work  the  fly 
cleverly  if  you  hope  to  catch  fish.  It  takes 
a  smart  fellow  to  be  a  really  good  wet-fly 
man.  And  a  worm  fisherman  has  the  hard- 
est job  of  all.  Oh.  I  don't  mean  just  plunk- 
ing in  a  worm  when  the  stream  is  high  and 
roily;  any  dub  can  catch  trout  under  those 
conditions.  I'm  talking  about  clear-water 
worming  now. 

"In  England  it's  a  real  science  and  the 
angler  who  can  take  trout  consistently 
with  a  worm  when  the  streams  are  low  and 
clear  is  given  full  credit.  A  bait  fisherman 
has  to  do  everything  the  hard  way.  He  has 
to  work  to  dig  his  worms,  the  dace  and 
suckers  chew  them  off  and  he  has  to  keep 
on  re-baiting,  then  he  is  constantly  getting 
snagged  and  losing  rigs.  I  figure  that  the 
worm  fisherman  deserves  a  lot  of  credit  he 


"The  only  pitter  patter  of  little  feet  I've 
heard  around  here  so  far  has  been  my 


own! 


SOUTH     BEND  REELS 


HOT  HURR|E0 

WjtohtheirwaY! 


WE  PROMISED^that  so  uth  Bend 

Tackle  would  not  be  "hurried,"  not  thrown  to- 
gether with  any  materials,  just  for  the  sake  of 
returning  first  to  tackle  counters. 

WE  PROMISED^that  every  South 
Bend  rod,  reel,  line  or  lure  would  be  equal  to  or 
better  than  pre-war  quality.  We  are  keeping 
these  promises,  and  making  the  finest  tackle,  of 
the  finest  materials,  with  the  finest  workman- 
ship— now! 

Here  are  the  reels  that  are  in  production;  some 
may  be  on  their  way  to  your  dealer.  We  suggest 
you  keep  in  touch  with  him. 

THE  PERFECTORENO  —  For  Bait  Casters 

Now,  Fishin's  Fun — For 
Every  One!  Anyone  can 
cast,  without  backlash- 
ing,  with  a  Perfectoreno. 
Needs  no  thumbing  — 
makes  casting  easy,  ef- 
fortless, a  real  pleasure. 
Two  models,  listed  below, 
are  now  in  production. 

No.  775,  Nickel  Silver  Frame,  Mottled  Pearl  Grips. 
No.  760,  Maroon  Anodized  Aluminum,  Smoky  Pearl 
Grips. 

THE  OREN-O-MATIC  —  For  Fly  Rod  Anglers 

Most  popular  automatic 
fly  rod  reel  ever  made. 
Hangs  vertically  from  the 
rod,  in  natural,  balanced 
position.  Extra  long,  extra 
strong  spring;  anodized 
aluminum  frame.  Two 
models,  listed  below,  will 
be  first  to  be  delivered. 

No.  1130,  Rich  Maroon,  Capacity  50  yds.  4*G"  Line. 
No.  1140,  Rich  Maroon,  Capacity  80  yds.  "G"  Line. 

ANTI-BACK-LASH  REELS  —  The  Original 
and  Genuine 

These  are  the  original 
Anti-Back-Lash  Level- 
^Winding  bait  casting 
reels,  the  reels  that  first 
did  away  with  discourag- 
ing snarls  and  tangles  of 
line.  So  well  are  they 
made  that  some  have 
been  used  more  than  30 
years,  many  handed  down  from  father  to  son. 

Two  popular  models  are  now  in  production  — 
No.  1000  and  No.  450.  No.  1000  is  illustrated. 

SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  CO.  •    855  HIGH  STREET 
SOUTH  BEND  23,  IN  D I  AM  A 

South Bend 
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Topping  any  you've  ever 
tasted  is  the  Southern 
Comfort  Highball  a  jig- 
ger of  Southern  Comfort, 
ice,  and  sparkling  water. 
But .  .  .  Only  Two,  Remem- 
ber .  .  .  No  Gentleman  Will 
Ask  for  Three!  Send  for 
recipe  booklet. 

SOUTHERN  COMFORT 
IMPROVED  OLD  FASHIONED 

Pony  of  Bourbon  or  Rye.  Pony 
of  Southern  Comfort.  Dash  of 
hitters.  2  cubes  ice.  Dash  of 
syphon.  Garnish  with  cherry, 
twist  of  Tcmnn  peel,  slice  of 
orange.  No  sugar. 


NO  SUGAR  IS  NEEDED  WITH 


SOUTHERN  COMFORT  CORPORATION.  ST  10UIS  3.  MO. 
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doesn't  get.  Dry-fly  fishing  is  a  classy  sport, 
all  right,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  best 
fisherman  is  the  fellow  who  is  smart 
enough  to  change  methods  when  condi- 
tions demand  it.  He  is  the  lad  who  will 
take  home  a  few  trout  regardless  of  how 
he  finds  things,  while  the  angler  who 
spends  a  lot  of  time  telling  people  how 
pure  he  is  often  goes  home  empty-handed. 
After  all,  one  object  of  fishing  is  to  catch 
a  few  fish!" 

A  graphic  example  of  what  Pop  was 
driving  at  came  to  me  one  hot  August 
afternoon  on  one  of  the  well  known  east- 
ern trout  streams.  The  river  was  down 
very  low  and  trout  had  congregated  in  the 
deepest  pools  where  the  water  was  cool. 
Dry-fly  fishing  was  out  of  the  question,  so 
I  rigged  a  cast  of  two  small  wet  flies  on 
a  delicate  leader  and  fished  them  deep 
and  carefully.  After  several  hours'  work 
I  managed  to  take  a  couple  of  small  trout. 
Coming  to  a  large  and  very  deep  pool  I 
spotted,  lying  on  the  gravelly  bottom,  a 
perfect  buster  of  an  old  brown  trout.  He 
was  at  least  two  feet  long  and  as  he  fanned 
the  current  gently  with  his  fins  he  was 
a  beautiful  sight.  Maneuvering  cautiously, 
I  sank  my  flies  and  drifted  them  in  front 
of  his  nose  innumerable  times,  but  without 
the  slightest  recognition.  That  fish  plainly 
was  not  for  me. 

As  I  was  about  to  give  up,  a  fisherman 
came  along  and  started  a  conversation.  He 
had  done  fairly  well  and  I  could  see  that 
he  knew  his  business,  which  was  worm 
fishing.  Here,  I  thought,  was  a  real  test 
for  his  skill;  if  he  could  tempt  the  old 
leviathan  down  in  that  pool  he  would  real- 
ly be  good.  So  I  pointed  out  the  trout  to 
him. 

He  didn't  just  drop  in  a  bait  and  hope 
for  the  best.  Instead,  he  asked  if  I'd  mind 
sitting  down  while  he  made  up  a  special 
rig.  I  was  delighted,  being  anxious  to  see 
what  he  had  up  his  sleeve. 

He  took  a  fresh  leader  from  his  case, 


and  tied  on  a  number  8  eyed  hook  of  the 
type  used  for  tying  flies.  Then  he  selected 
a  fresh  and  lively  dew  worm  from  a  moss- 
filled  bag  he  carried  on  his  belt.  Hooking 
the  worm  cleverly  through  the  middle  he 
sneaked  to  the  edge  of  the  bank  so  that 
just  his  head  showed  over  the  top.  He  cast 
upstream  v/ith  a  gentle  flip  of  the  wrist 
and  allowed  the  worm  to  sink  with  the 
current,  doing  it  so  skillfully  that  the  wig- 
gling bait  came  to  rest  on  the  bottom  a 
couple  of  inches  from  the  old  boy's  nose. 

You  might  think  that  if  the  trout 
were  really  hungry  he  would  make  a  grab 
for  the  worm  then  and  there.  But  he  was  as 
indifferent  as  a  stone.  This  didn't  disturb 
the  fisherman  in  the  least  Apparently  he 
had  a  technique,  and  if  I  waited  long 
enough  I'd  find  out  what  it  was.  Minutes 
went  by,  while  man  watched  fish  like  a 
cat  watching  a  mouse  hole.  Then  the  an- 
gler twitched  the  tip  of  his  rod  ever  so 
slightly,  causing  the  worm  to  inch  along 
the  bottom  toward  the  trout.  The  fish 
showed  signs  of  excitement,  fanning  his  fins 
rapidly.  In  a  few  seconds  the  fisherman 
twitched  the  tip  again  and  the  trout  seized 
the  worm  and  clamped  down  his  jaws.  That 
was  the  signal  to  strike.  It  was  a  long  and 
good  fight;  the  trout  had  to  be  handled 
carefully  on  account  of  the  fine  leader  and 
it  was  an  exhibition  of  skill  well  worth 
seeing.  He  weighed  over  four  pounds. 

Several  years  later  I  learned  from  an 
Old-World  game  protector  that  this  was 
a  standard  trick  of  poachers,  and  that  it 
would  work  equally  well  with  a  wet  fly. 
I  have  used  it  a  number  of  times  as  an 
amusing  experiment  and  found  that  it  will 
usually  pay  off  if  one  has  the  patience. 

It  is  little  things  like  this  that  make 
trout  fishing  so  interesting.  If  you  use  your 
head  you  can  always  learn  something,  no 
matter  how  long  you  may  have  been  at  it. 
A  good  fisherman  will  soon  be  at  home 
anywhere,  but  he  will  get  results  faster 


"Hey  you,  Captin!  Don't  get  the  idea  I  was  saluting  you.  I  was  waving  at  some- 
body— see" 


by  learning  the  methods  used  in  a  partic- 
ular locality  and  adopting  them.  Trout 
are  widely  distributed  and  there  are  many 
species.  Not  only  do  these  species  vary 
in  feeding  habits  and  fighting  character- 
istics, but  trout  of  the  same  breed  will  act 
differently  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
To  the  westerner  there  is  no  trout  like 
the  iridescent  and  gamy  rainbow,  that 
green,  silver  and  carmine-striped  acrobat 
that  spends  much  of  his  fighting  time  on 
the  surface  in  breath-taking  leaps.  East- 
erners sing  loudly  the  praises  of  tbeir  be- 
loved speckled  brook  trout,  the  fabulous 
and  beautiful  "squaretail"  of  lake  and 
stream.  They  have  also  come  to  have  a  real 
affection  for  the  imported  European  brown 
trout,  because  he  will  take  a  dry  fly  when 
he  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  also  leap 
when  hooked.  In  native  waters  these  fish  . 
are  all  tops. 

But  transplant  them  to  strange  waters 
and  they  seem  to  lose  a  lot  of  their  ap- 
peal, their  inherent  zest  and  drive — the 
force  which  makes  them  great  game  fish. 
Thus,  to  find  the  rainbow  at  its  best  you 
must  catch  it  in  the  West;  in  the  Gunnison, 
the  Madison,  the  Rogue  or  in  one  of  hun- 
dreds of  lesser  known  waters.  The  finest 
examples  of  squaretails  will  be  found  in 
the  waters  from  the  Superior  region  east- 
ward to  New  England  where,  particularly 
in  Maine,  fish  weighing  over  five  pounds 
are  not  infrequently  caught. 

That,  of  course,  is  the  glamorous  side 
of  the  sport.  It  is  fine  for  the  few  who  can 
afford  the  guides,  equipment,  traveling  ex- 
penses and  time  involved.  But  it  is 
not  for  most  of  us.  Our  fun  lies  nearer 
at  hand.  Throughout  the  great  area  of  this 
country  which  lies  in  the  trout  belt  there 
is  a  stream  or  two  reasonably  near  every 
fisherman's  home.  While  a  man's  shoulder 
may  not  ache  at  night  from  the  strain  of 
carrying  a  heavy  creel,  still  it  is  possible 
to  pick  up  a  few  trout  and  to  have  a  grand 
time  doing  it.  Now  that  conditions  are 
becoming  normal  we  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect fish  commissions  to  engage  in  rearing 
many  more  trout  than  has  been  possible 
during  the  past  few  years.  Those  trout 
will  be  hard  to  catch,  but  that  makes  the 
game  all  the  more  interesting. 

Rods  and  reels,  lines,  leaders,  boots, 
waders  and  other  equipment,  while  still 
not  plentiful,  are  being  manufactured 
again  in  increasing  quantities.  It  is  a  prov- 
ident idea,  because  economical  in  the  long 
run,  to  buy  the  best  equipment  one  can 
afford.  But  if  a  man  can't  spend  much 
money  on  an  initial  outfit,  that  shouldn't 
keep  him  away  from  the  stream.  The 
thing  that  counts  more  than  anything  else 
is  skill  and  knowledge;  and  that  comes 
only  with  doing.  Some  fellows  are  sharks 
with  a  five-dollar  steel  rod,  while  others 
fish  indifferently  all  their  lives  with  a 
$75  job. 

Remember  what  Pop  said:  "After  all.  one 
object  of  fishing  is  to  catch  a  few  fish." 
He  hit  it  pretty  much  on  the  nose. 


Most  of  your  big  game  hunting  is  probably  for 
deer,  so  you  may  never  come  face  to  face  with 
the  smashing  power  and  ability  to  "take  it"— and 
"give  it"  — that's  packed  into  the  huge  frame  of 
a  mighty  bull  moose  .  .  .  But,  when  and  if  you 
do,  and  your  rifle  is  a  Savage  Model  99,  "300", 
you'll  know  you'll  stop  him  and  stop  him  cold. 
The  sleekly  streamlined,  fast  handling  Savage 
"300"  delivers  more  than  a  ton  of  smashing,  shock- 
ing, stopping  "wallop"  at  100  yards.  It  has  the 
reserve  power  and  accuracy  needed  for  clean,  sure 
kills  on  all  kinds  of  American  big  game. 
SAVAGE  ARMS  CORPORATION,  Utica,  N.Y. 

Operating  plants  in  Utica,  N.  Y.  and  Cbicopee  Falls,  Mass, 


SAVAGE 


WORLD   FAMOUS  FOR 
DEPENDABILITY  AND 
ACCURACY 


Hear  Better 


The  Amazing  New 


•as** 


Just  send  post-card  for 
Fit  EE  BOOKLET 
packed  with  valuable 
information  for  everyone 
with  a  hearing  problem. 


Beltone  Mono-Pac  brings  you  a  new 
world  of  sound — amazingly  clear,  natural 
—  perfected  by  advanced  electronic  re- 
search. One  lightweight  unit  —  about  the 
size  of  a  spectacle  case — does  it  all.  Weighs 
about  one-half  as  much  as  old  style  hearing 
aids  with  no  clumsy,  separate  battery  pack, 
no  battery  wire.  Such  a  sensational  advance 
that  already  tens  of  thousands  of  hard-of- 
hearing  people  have  been  delighted  with 
how  splendidly  they  hear  now  with  this 
tiny  but  powerful  device. 


Beltone  Hearing  Aid  CO.',  Dept.  AL-4  1450  WJ9th  St.,  Chicago  8Jllinois 
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Kentucky  Straight 


zidij^iej  m  coffu&wtie  tm^cut  nienficn 


Kentucky  Straight  Whiskey  •  Bourbon  or  Rye  •  100  Proof  •  National  Distillers  Products  Corporation,  New  York 
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MR.  K  AND  THE  RIBBON 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

into  the  club  and  unanimously  elected  first 
vice  president  and  acting  secretary.  Not 
long  after  this  Drusilla  died  and  new  mem- 
bers began  to  flock  into  the  club. 

Mr.  Krumfusz  did  not  share  his  wife's 
enthusiasm  for  these  monthly  meetings  of 
the  Katzenellenbogen  Club,  but  the  Katz- 
enellenbogens,  as  they  laughingly  called 
themselves,  did  not  seem  to  care  much 
what  Mr.  Krumfusz  thought.  Most  of  them 
could  not  even  remember  what  he  looked 
like,  though  he  always  tucked  himself  away 
in  a  corner  during  the  meetings.  But  he 
always  sat  with  his  back  to  the  room,  which 
may  partially  explain  why  the  Katzenellen- 
bogens  could  not  remember  what  he  looked 
like.  As  far  as  anyone  knew,  no  Katzenel- 
lenbogen had  ever  actually  seen  Mr.  K. 

On  this  particular  night  Mr.  Krumfusz 
settled  down  for  a  long  evening  with  his 
book  when  suddenly  he  became  aware  of 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Detelfessen  thought  Mrs. 
Garnsey's  new  hat  looked  like  a  waffle  iron 
covered  with  mouldy  mashed  potatoes,  and 
that  Mrs.  Garnsey  thought  a  woman  as  old 
as  Matilda  Detelfessen  should  know  bet- 
ter than  to  wear  so  much  rouge.  He  was 
also  aware  that  Eloise  Bustamente  thought 
Suzanna  Sapowitch  was  a  little  fast  and 
that  Suzanna  thought  Eloise  was  a  snob. 
For  the  first  time  since  Mrs.  Krumfusz  had 
joined  the  Katzenellenbogen  Club,  Mr. 
Krumfusz  experienced  a  sense  of  anticipa- 
tion in  thinking  of  the  inevitable  game  of 
Truth  or  Consequences. 

When  it  finally  came,  Mr.  Krumfusz  sat 
quietly  through  the  preliminaries,  carefully 
overlooking  the  little  white  lies  used  to 
avoid  a  consequence.  It  was  when  Mrs. 
Sapowitch,  who  had  a  distorted  sense  of 
humor,  asked  Mrs.  Detelfessen,  who  had 
no  sense  of  humor,  what  she  thought  of 
Mrs.  Garnsey's  new  hat  that  Mr.  Krumfusz 
pricked  up  his  ears  and  quickly  plugged 
them  in. 

"I  think  it's  a  lovely  hat,  and  I'm  ter- 
ribly envious,"  lied  Mrs.  Detelfessen,  beam- 
ing because  she  had  so  cleverly  escaped  a 
consequence. 

"You  do  not  think  it's  a  lovely  hat,  and 
you  are  not  envious,"  spoke  an  apparently 
disembodied  voice  from  the  corner.  The 
Katzenellenbogens  turned  as  one  toward 
the  corner.  "You  think,"  continued  the 
voice,  "that  it  looks  like  a  waffle  iron  cov- 
ered with  mouldy  mashed  potatoes." 

Mrs.  Detelfessen  turned  the  color  of  a 
mouldy  mashed  potato  and  made  a  noise 
like  a  cold  waffle  batter  meeting  a  hot 
waffle  iron. 

"And  Mrs.  Garnsey  thinks  you're  too  old 
to  wear  so  much  rouge,"  continued  the 
voice.  "Mrs.  Bustamente  also  thinks  Mrs. 
Sapowitch  is  fast,  and  Mrs.  Sapowitch 
thinks  Mrs.  Bustamente  is  a  snob,  and  . .  ." 
The  voice  droned  on  relentlessly  and  finally 
proclaimed,  "And  my  wife  thinks  you  are 
all  eating  too  many  cashew  nuts,  which 


are  very  expensive. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  thunderous 
silence.  Then  all  hell  broke  loose. 

Somehow  Mr.  Krumfusz  managed  to  es- 
cape to  the  bedroom  unharmed,  though 
most  of  his  buttons  would  have  to  be  sewed 
on  again.  He  did  not  care  to  be  present 
at  the  final  dissolution  of  the  Katzenellen- 


Mrs.  Krumfusz  did  not  scold  her  hus- 
band. She  did  not  even  speak  to  him.  She 
merely  lay  on  her  side  of  the  bed  and 
sobbed  loudly  and  purposively.  The  bed 
shook,  and  Mr.  Krumfusz  could  not  sleep. 

On  Saturday  morning  Mr.  Krumfusz 
awoke  at  7:10  and  decided  not  to  go  to 
work.  He  decided  instead  to  have  a  peek 
at  life. 

So  he  walked  into  a  restaurant  and  ap- 
plied for  a  job  as  a  waiter.  "You  need 
not  put  the  sign  in  the  window,"  Mr. 
Krumfusz  told  the  manager.  "I  will  be  your 
waiter." 

"What  makes  you  think  I  was  going  to 
put  a  sign  in  the  window?"  asked  the 
manager,  a  tremendous  keg-shaped  man 
with  beady  eyes  and  no  hair. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Mr.  Krumfusz.  "I 
thought  you  were,"  and  he  opened  the 
door  and  began  to  back  out. 

"Wait!"  said  the  Keg.  "I  ivas  going  to 
put  a  sign  in  the  window." 

"Oh?"  said  Mr.  Krumfusz.  "I  thought 
you  weren't." 

"A  minute  ago  I  thought  you  thought  I 
was,"  snapped  the  manager. 

"Was  what?"  asked  Mr.  Krumfusz  in- 
nocently. 

It  seemed  best  just  to  give  Mr.  Krumfusz 
a  waiter's  apron  and  tell  him  to  find  some 
customers.  This  the  manager  cmickly  did. 

Mr.  Krumfusz'  first  customer  was  a 
gaunt  lady  with  a  pince-nez.  Waiters  tended 
to  avoid  her.  But  Mr.  Krumfusz.  being 
new,  cheerily  handed  her  a  menu,  hovered 
over  her  as  she  looked  at  it,  then  went 
away  just  as  she  was  about  to  give  him 
her  order.  This  did  not  please  the  gaunt 
lady.  But  when  he  immediately  returned 
bearing  prune  juice,  parsley,  and  the  other 
goodies  she  had  been  about  to  order,  the 
gaunt  lady  was  delirious  to  the  extent  of 
a  fifty-cent  tip. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  week  Mr. 
Krumfusz  was  made  headwaiter  because 
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he  could  not  seem  to  keep  from  dropping 
trays  and  spilling  water  on  the  floor. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Krumfusz  was  drunk 
with  power.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth 
day  he  told  his  wife  that  if  she  ever  again 
served  him  burnt  toast,  he  would  refuse 
to  eat  it.  The  next  morning  she  served 
him  burnt  toast,  and  after  nibbling  sur- 
reptitiously at  one  corner,  he  rose  with 
great  dignity,  pushed  his  chair  away  from 
the  table,  and  went  to  work. 

On  the  seventeenth  day  he  quit  his  job 
as  headwaiter  and  went  back  to  see  his 
old  boss,  Mr.  Fuffenheimer.  "I  have  come 
back  to  work,"  he  told  him.  "I  have  been 
on  a  vacation." 

Mr.  Fuffenheimer,  who  knew  nothing 
about  headwaiters,  glared  at  Mr.  Krum- 
fusz. "Oh,"  said  Mr.  Fuffenheimer,  pulver- 
izing Mr.  Krumfusz  with  his  poisoned 
tongue,  "so  you  have  come  back  to  work!" 
Mr.  Krumfusz  sighed  and  wished  he  were 
as  clever  with  words  as  Mr.  Fuffenheimer. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  quietly,  "I  have 
come  back  to  work.  And,"  he  added  almost 
in  an  undertone,  "I  am  not  going  to  tell 
a  soul  about  that  deal  with  Wormwood, 
Wormwood,  Wormwood,  and  Smith." 

Mr.  Fuffenheimer  turned  the  color  of 
wormwood  and  thought  darkly  of  Smith, 
who  he  thought  must  have  talked  too  much. 

Mr.  Krumfusz  sat  at  his  old  desk.  But 
he  did  not  do  any  work.  He  just  sat  and 
leered  gently  at  Mr.  Fuffenheimer.  On  the 
seventh  day  he  got  a  raise. 

One  by  one  the  other  workers  in  the 
office  moved  their  desks  away  from  Mr. 
Krumfusz.  They  did  not  like  it  when  he 
answered  questions  which  they  had  not 
asked.  To  circumvent  this  they  tried  to 
make  their  minds  a  blank.  Two  of  them 
succeeded  and  had  to  be  taken  away. 

Mr.  Krumfusz  sat  on. 

On  the  eleventh  day  Mr.  Fuffenheimer 
showed  symptoms  of  mental  strain,  and  he 
told  Mr.  Krumfusz  to  go  sit  on  a  tack. 
When  Mr.  Krumfusz  failed  to  do  this,  Mr. 
Fuffenheimer  bad  a  nervous  breakdown 
and  was  taken  away. 

Naturally,  Mr.  K  rumfusz  was  ap- 
pointed acting  manager.  He  changed  desks 
and  increased  his  salary.  Aside  from  that, 
life  went  on  as  before,  except  that  now  there 
was  more  time  for  dominoes  and  checkers 
and  black  cigars  and  fine  wines  and  eve- 
nings at  the  club.  After  a  leisurely  break- 
fast, Mr.  Krumfusz  would  drop  in  at  the 
office  and  read  his  secretary's  mind  for  an 
hour,  then  lunch  at  home  or  at  the  club, 
after  which  he  would  play  dominoes  with 
The  Boys  and  smoke  black  cigars.  This 
was  followed  by  dinner  at  home  or  at  the 
club  and  an  evening  of  checkers  and  fine 
wines.  It  was  a  rich  and  full  life.  Mr. 
Krumfusz  was  happy. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  telepathy 
Mr.  Krumfusz  opened  his  eyes  and  looked 
at  the  clock.  It  was  Thursday.  Then  he 
stretched  and  went  back  to  sleep.  Five 
minutes  later,  at  9:15,  he  awoke  again, 
looked  at  the  clock,  shoved  his  feet  into 


a  pair  of  tooled  leather  bedroom  slippers, 
and  padded  into  the  bathroom,  where  he 
stayed  for  just  twenty-four  minutes.  At 
10:01  Mr.  Krumfusz  said  good  morning 
to  the  cook  and  wondered  what  she  was 
going  to  give  him  for  breakfast. 

At  10:05  the  cook  set  before  Mr.  Krum- 
fusz a  plate  of  cinnamon  toast  and  a  pot 
of  hot  coffee.  Mr.  Krumfusz  was  surprised. 
He  thought  he  had  smelled  bacon. 

At  10:30  Mr.  Krumfusz  glanced  at  the 
clock  and  decided  he  should  go  to  the 
office. 

"There's  something  I  want  down  town." 
Mrs.  Krumfusz  told  him  when  he  went 
back  upstairs  to  get  a  handkerchief. 

"What?"  asked  Mr.  Krumfusz. 

Mrs.  Krumfusz  looked  at  him  as  if  she 
thought  it  was  a  bad  joke  and  went  back 
to  sleep. 

As  Mr.  Krumfusz  drove  down  the  street, 
he  was  surprised  to  observe  that  it  was 
a  sunny  day  instead  of  a  gray  one.  Sub- 
consciously he  had  a  distinctly  gray  feel- 
ing. 

At  the  office  he  sat  down  at  his  desk, 
opened  his  letters  and  read  them,  then 
sat  back  to  mull  over  the  thoughts  of  the 
office  force.  But  there  were  no  thoughts 
to  be  mulled.  Then  Mr.  Krumfusz  realized 
he  did  not  know  what  time  it  was.  He 
looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  still  Thursday. 

When  he  got  home  that  night  he  handed 
Mrs.  Krumfusz  a  paper  bag  containing 
three  and  a  quarter  yards  of  pale  green 
ribbon  one  inch  wide. 

"What  is  this  for?"  asked  Mrs.  Krum- 
fusz. 

"I  thought  you  wanted  it,"  Mr.  Krum- 
fusz told  her. 

"I  did  not  want  it,  and  you  can  take  it 
right  back,"  Mrs.  Krumfusz  informed  him. 
"I  wanted  a  large  dram  of  Countess 
Schleiermacher's  Derriere  he  Chevnl  Bleu.'* 

"Very  well,"  sadly  sighed  Mr.  Krum- 
fusz. "I  will  take  back  the  three  and  a 
quarter  yards  of  pale  green  ribbon  one 
inch  wide." 


"Is  this  end  taken?" 


Thus  it  dawned  on  Mr.  Krumfusz  that 
he  was  no  longer  telepathic.  For  a  long 
time  the  next  morning  he  sat  dumbly  at 
his  desk,  unable  to  cope  with  these  strange 
developments.  His  world  was  shattered  like 
a  tray  of  dirty  dishes.  No  more  black 
cigars,  no  more  dominoes  in  the  afternoon, 
no  more  scintillating  evening  at  checkers 
in  the  smoke-filled  club  with  the  red 
leather  chairs.  Mr.  Krumfusz  felt  almost 
as  if  he  had  been  stabbed. 

Then,  as  all  men  do,  he  made  his  fatal 
mistake.  He  told  his  secretary.  Mr.  Phyff, 
that  he  was  no  longer  telepathic. 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  secretary.  "Just 
sit  quietly  and  smirk  at  people,  and  no 
one  will  ever  know." 

Mr.  Krumfusz  thought  this  was  a  very 
clever  idea,  and  he  thanked  the  secretary. 
He  determined  to  test  the  idea  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

Presently  a  stenographer  oozed  in  and 
smouldered  at  the  secretary  under  her  eye- 
lashes. Mr.  Krumfusz  smirked  at  her  and 
said.  "Ha!"  The  stenographer,  who  thought 
Mr.  Krumfusz  was  telepathic,  turned  very 
red  and  swished  right  back  out.  Mr.  Krum- 
fusz was  satisfied. 

So,  for  Mr.  Krumfusz,  life  went  on  as 
before,  with  one  exception.  He  began  writ- 
ing his  own  letters.  This  seemed  unavoid- 
able inasmuch  as  Mr.  Phyff,  the  secretary, 
sat  quietly  at  his  desk  all  day  doing  noth- 
ing and  leering  gently  at  Mr.  Krumfusz. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  week  Mr.  Phyff  got 
a  raise. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  week  Mr. 
Krumfusz  asked  Mr.  Phyff,  the  secretary, 
if  he  knew  of  a  good  rest  home.  Mr.  Phyff, 
the  secretary,  did. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  week  Mr.  Krum- 
fusz had  a  bad  dream.  He  dreamed  about 
burnt  toast. 

Poor  Mr.  Krumfusz! 


WHAT  RUSSIA  THINKS  OF  US 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

ever  been  to  Russia  comes  back  to  say 
what  they  think  about  the  Russians.  I  have 
been  in  a  job  which  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  get  a  certain  amount  of  information 
on  what  the  Russians  think  of  us.  Having 
been  in  the  country  two-  years  before  the 
war  as  a  newspaper  correspondent,  I  also 
was  in  a  position  to  draw  comparisons  and 
remark  changes. 

The  war  has  changed  the  whole  Russian 
conception  of  their  place  in  the  world. 
They  are  proud  of  their  victory.  Some 
young  Red  Army  men  whom  I  have  met 
are  proud  to  the  point  of  cockiness.  Their 
senior  officers  are  proud  of  their  strategy 
and  resentful  when  an  American  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  Red  Army  crushed  the 
Wehrmacht  by  sheer  weight  and  brute 
force.  But  in  my  opinion  the  Red  Army 
from  top  to  bottom  is  aware  that  it  was 
mightily  assisted  in  the  victory  by  Allied 
supplies  at  first,  and  later  in  the  crucial 
hour  by  the  Allied  armies.  This  is  im- 


portant because  the  eight  or  ten  million 
men  and  women  who  were  in  uniform  dur- 
ing the  war  are  Russia's  sinews  and 
brains  for  the  years  immediately  ahead.  I 
do  not  believe  these  men  and  women  are 
coming  home  isolationists  and  critical  of 
their  allies;  on  the  contrary,  one  of  my 
most  pleasant  Russian  memories  is  of  the 
day  I  left.  On  the  plane  with  us  to  Berlin 
was  a  young  Red  Air  Force  major,  twice 
a  Hero  of  the  Soviet  Union  (which  is  al- 
most like  being  a  two-time  holder  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor),  who  had 
shot  down  76  Nazi  planes.  I  have  never 
met  a  more  relaxed  and  friendly  Russian, 
nor  an  air  officer  of  any  army  who  knew 
as  much  about  the  planes  of  other  armies 
as  he  did  about  American  and  British 
fighters.  He  thought  they  were  fine,  but  he 
could  and  did  explain  why  the  Russian 
fighter  was  as  good  or  better  for  Red  Army 
tactics.  Such  a  combination  of  intelligence 
and  self-assurance  is  rare.  If  it  were  less 
rare,  there  would  be  less  bad  will  in  our 
world. 

The  question  of  "who  won  the  war"  al- 
ways holds  possibilities  for  friction  among 
victorious  allies.  The  Red  Army  doesn't 
think  it  won  the  war  single  handed.  But 
veterans  and  civilians  alike  do  feel  that 
they  paid,  and  more  than  paid,  and  paid 
again,  in  blood,  sweat  and  devastation  any 
debt  to  their  allies.  They  also  are  strong 
in  the  belief  that  the  Soviet  victory  over 
Germany  and  her  satellites  removed  any 
doubt  about  Russia's  qualification  for  the 
big  league  in  shaping  the  new  world.  Un- 
doubtedly the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  think  the  same  thing  about 
Russia.  Nevertheless,  there  is  enough  be- 
littling of  the  Soviet  part  in  the  war  to 
hurt  Russian  feelings  from  time  to  time. 

One  very  interesting  experience  I  had 
last  year  was  to  accompany  the  three  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  editors,  Wilbur  Forrest,  Ralph 
McGill  and  Dean  Carl  Ackerman  on 
their  visits  to  Russian  officials  and  editors. 
The  report  published  by  this  committee 
showed  that  its  members  were  somewhat 
surprised  by  the  cordiality  of  their  recep- 
tion and  the  freedom  of  the  discussions  in 
which  they  took  part. 

The  visits  didn't  make  any  dent  in  the 
Soviet  censorship  nor  produce  any  com- 
mitment more  specific  than  a  general  prom- 
ise to  co-operate  in  the  future  interest  of 
free  exchange  of  information.  What  it  did 
accomplish  was  to  clarify  the  two  oppos- 
ing views  of  press  freedom. 

The  Russian  editor  considers  his  pa- 
per represents  the  democratic  opinion  of  the 
Russian  masses,  and  he  reaches  that  con- 
clusion by  simple  logic:  The  Communist 
Party  represents  the  will  of  the  people; 
he  is  a  spokesman  either  for  the  party  di- 
rectly or  for  the  government  it  represents, 
ergo,  he  is  a  democratic  editor.  I  am  not 
attempting  sophistry. 

This  is  a  sincere  opinion,  inevitable  in 
the  training  and  background  of  a  Russian 
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who  has  risen  high  enough  to  edit  a  news- 
paper. Soviet  editors  do  not  like  our  ver- 
sion of  a  democratic  press.  They  find  it 
difficult  to  put  complete  faith  in  the 
friendly  policy  of  our  government,  when 
at  the  same  time  a  considerable  portion 
of  our  press  is  so  bitterly  critical  of  Russia 
and  of  anyone  who  appears  to  be  friendly 
to  Russia.  No  amount  of  explaining  by  the 
committee  from  the  Society  of  Editors  or 
by  anyone  else  has  ever  been  able  to  re- 
move this  suspicion  from  the  minds  of 
Russian  officials,  let  alone  the  editors. 

In  fact,  I  got  the  impression  that  the 
Russian  opinion  of  our  political  liberty  is 
sceptical.  Perhaps  that  is  changing.  Some 
of  the  critical  things  said  about  "capital- 
istic democracy"  in  school  texts  have  been 
removed  in  new  editions.  One  part  of  my 
work  was  to  edit  the  magazine  published 
in  the  Russian  language  by  the  Office  of 
War  Information.  In  that  magazine  we 
printed  a  series  of  factual  articles  on  the 
branches  of  the  American  Government  and 
the  machinery  of  American  democracy. 
Since  the  publication  was  an  official  one, 
distributed  in  Russia  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  Governments,  all  copy  was 
sent  to  the  Soviet  Foreign  office  before  pub- 
lication. Not  the  slightest  question  was 
ever  raised  about  these  articles. 

Things  like  this  may  be  symptoms  of 
an  interest  in  relaxing  the  strict  political 
controls  of  the  Soviet  state,  but  if  so  they 
are  very  small  symptoms.  In  our  present 
and  future  dealings  we  won't  get  very 
far  by  insisting  on  this  line.  Our  diplo- 
matic struggle  to  loosen  the  Soviet  hold 


on  the  political  machinery  of  the  Balkan 
states  is  a  very  difficult  one.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  it  would  be  even  more  diffi- 
cult had  the  Russian  leaders  themselves 
not  found  that  they  had  underestimated 
the  will  of  those  countries,  and  especially 
of  the  peasants  in  those  countries,  to  have 
democracy  approximating  the  western 
model.  I  don't  think  the  Soviet  leaders 
have  the  same  low  estimate  of  the  western 
democracies  as  "degenerate"  which  they 
had  before  the  war,  but  their  interest  in 
this  subject  at  present  certainly  seems  to 
be  a  secondary  one. 

This  does  not  by  any  means  indicate 
that  there  is  not  a  strong  popular  interest 
in  America  and  things  American.  It  is 
a  friendly  interest,  perhaps  surprisingly 
friendly  considering  the  two  decades  of 
anti-capitalist  teaching.  The  first  and  only 
really  spontaneous  demonstration  by  a 
Russian  crowd  that  I  ever  saw  took  place 
in  front  of  the  American  Embassy  on  V-E 
Day.  Early  in  the  morning  thousands  of 
Russians  poured  down  from  Red  Square 
to  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  Embassy, 
cheering  and  shouting.  Every  American 
who  emerged  from  the  building  was  tossed 
in  the  air.  The  crowd  stayed  there  all  day 
long.  They  shouted  so  hard  for  a  speech 
that  finally  Minister-Counselor  George  F. 
Kennan,  who  was  in  charge  in  the  absence 
of  Ambassador  Harriman,  made  one.  There 
are  not  many  foreigners  in  the  world  who 
speak  the  Russian  language  as  beautifully 
as  Mr.  Kennan,  and  his  profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  people  which  shone  in  his 


speech  certainly,  helped  American  pres- 
tige that  day. 

However,  the  great  backlog  of  interest 
in  America  centers  almost  entirely  upon 
our  technical  ability  and  our  standard  of 
living.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
Russians  are  very,  very  tired  of  the  over- 
crowding, poor  food,  worse  clothing  and 
the  other  hardships  which  they  have  en- 
dured for  so  long.  We  are  their  examples 
of  success  in  this  respect. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  an  apart- 
ment outside  the  Embassy  compound,  and 
many  Russians  felt  free  to  visit  me,  where- 
as they  were  reluctant  to  go  into  official 
buildings.  Around  the  dinner  table  or 
over  drinks  their  relaxed  conversation 
never  spontaneously  touched  on  American 
politics  or  the  workings  of  our  democracy; 
but  it  never  failed  to  get  around  to  the 
conditions  of  housing,  food,  clothing  and 
such  things  in  America. 

The  magazine, news  bulletin  and  other 
work  which  we  were  doing  in  Russia  gave 
me  opportunities  to  get  Russian  reactions 
to  a  good  many  specific  phases  of  Ameri- 
can life.  I  think  it  a  hopeful  sign  that  the 
Russian  government  had  agreed  to  allow 
ourselves  and  the  British  to  operate  so 
freely  in  the  informational  field.  The 
British  started  before  we  did,  and  publish 
an  excellent  weekly  newspaper.  As  a  part 
of  a  lend-lease  agreement,  it  was  permit- 
ted a  circulation  of  50,000.  We  never  saw 
fit  to  ask  for  this  bargain,  and  the  circu 
lation  of  our  magazine  is  limited  to  10,000. 
It  is  a  very  magnificent  printing  job.  full 
of  photographs  in  color,  and  is  immensely 
popular.  We  received  dozens  of  friendly 
letters  about  it  from  all  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  heard  a  number  of  accounts 
of  the  excitement  which  it  had  caused. 

A  director  of  one  of  the  big  Army  hos- 
pitals continually  asked  for  additional  cop- 
ies, as  those  she  received  were  read  to 
tatters  the  first  day.  Occasionally  its  pop- 
ularity was  embarrassing.  Some  of  the 
officers  of  our  supply  mission  once  pre- 
sented some  complimentary  copies  to  the 
men  on  the  platform  at  a  big  meeting  of 
Communist  party  officials  in  one  of  the 
heavy  industries.  Those  who  didn't  get 
copies  crowded  around  those  who  did. 
They  created  so  much  attention  turning 
pages  and  whispering  among  themselves 
that  the  speaker  of  the  moment  was  flus- 
tered and  distinctly  irritated,  especially 
when  one  of  the  men  behind  him  held  up 
a  copy  for  the  audience  to  see. 

Our  special  contacts  were  in  the  pro- 
fessions, sciences,  arts,  journalistic  and 
motion  picture  fields.  The  eagerness  of 
these  people  to  resume  the  war-disrupted 
exchange  of  information  is  strong.  This 
was  especially  true  in  science  and  medi- 
cine. I  do  not  mean  that  the  field  is  wide 
open  for  spreading  information  about 
American  life.  For  example,  while  admira- 
tion for  American  motion  picture  tech- 
nique is  high,  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
American  films  were  shown  to  the  Soviet 
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public  during  the  fourteen  months  I  spent 
in  the  country. 

We  showed  many  more  to  officials  of  the 
Embassy  and  at  clubs  in  Moscow,  but  those 
which  the  Government  bought  for  public 
showing  were  carefully  selected.  The  mu- 
sical world  does  not  think  very  highly  of 
American  serious  music,  although  Soviet 
composers  correspond  with  most  leading 
American  composers;  Porgy  and  Bess  was 
presented  with  moderate  success  by  a  lo- 
cal company,  one  all-American  concert 
was  given  last  year  by  the  Moscow  Sym- 
phony, and  the  concerts  which  Yehudi 
Menuhin  gave  in  Moscow  last  November 
wereummensely  popular. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  popular  and  folk 
music  rate  very  high  and  are  to  be  heard 
several  times  a  week  on  the  Moscow  radio. 
Opinion  about  our  modern  literature 
seems  undecided.  Mark  Twain,  James  Feni- 
more  Cooper  and  Walt  Whitman  continue 
to  appear  in  new  editions  and  have  great 
mass  circulation,  but  few  modern  writers 
are  published.  We  had  many  requests  for 
opinions  about  new  writers,  and  heard  a 
lot  about  the  desire  to  get  beyond  Heming- 
way, John  Steinbeck  and  Richard  Wright, 
but  so  far  little  has  been  done.  I  made 
an  effort  to  arouse  interest  in  Harry 
Brown's  A  Walk  in  the  Sun,  but  always 
was  told  that  the  Russian  public  wouldn't 
understand  the  cynical  and  unheroic  atti- 
tude of  our  soldiers.  With  few  exceptions. 
Russian  war  literature  treats  the  Red 
Army  man  as  if  he  were  much  more  saintly 
than  he  is  or  would  wish  to  be. 

The  informational  work  which  the 
OWI  was  doing  has  been  taken  over  and  is 
continuing  under  the  State  Department.  As 
time  goes  on  we  should  be  able  to  do  more 
to  correct  some  of  the  false  impressions 
which  long  intellectual  isolation  has  cre- 
ated. But  the  job  of  fostering  understand- 
ing between  nations  in  today's  world  is  far 
more  than  the  work  of  a  single  branch  of 
a  single  department  of  a  single  govern- 
ment. We  are  all  made  of  the  same  atoms 
and  in  danger  of  the  same  atomic  disin- 
tegration. 

Many  acute  observers  who  have  been 
in  Europe  since  the  war  have  told  us  that 
a  great  reserve  stock  of  good  will  toward 
this  country  does  exist,  but  that  it  is  in 
danger  of  being  lost.  They  say  it  is  en- 
dangered by  our  lack  of  a  clear  policy. 
I  suppose  a  clear  policy  can  only  come 
from  clear  thinking,  and  from  willingness 
to  make  the  effort  to  understand  the  other 
fellow.  There  isn't  any  other  place  where 
this  thinking  is  so  vitally  and  urgently 
needed  as  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
ourselves.  I  recall  very  well  the  at- 
mosphere of  gloom  and  incomprehension 
in  Moscow  last  Fall  when  it  became  evi- 
dent that  our  Governments  were  having 
troubles,  and  there  was  talk  in  the  air  of 
conflict  between  us.  It  was  summed  up  by 
the  crippled  ex-paratrooper  who  took  care 
of  my  car:  "What  goes  on  here?  I  thought 
you  and  I  just  won  the  war." 


PIED  PIPERS  OF  CANCER 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

He  had  a  cancer.  But  his  doctor  had 
developed  a  new  drug  which  made  opera- 
tions unnecessary.  A  few  months  of  treat- 
ment with  the  magical  drug  and  the  friend 
had  been  "cured." 

A  long-distance  call  to  the  man  corrob- 
orated the  details  of  the  story.  Within  four 
hours  Mr.  J.  was  on  a  train  headed  for 
Detroit  and  health. 

For  months  he  tooks  shots  from  the 
Detroit  physician,  traveling  to  that  city 
once  a  week.  It  was  an  expensive  business, 
each  injection  costing  fifteen  dollars  plus 
his  railroad  fare.  But  the  doctor  was  con- 
fident and  Mr.  J.  did  not  mind  seeing  his 
small  hoard  of  savings  dwindle.  To  be 
cured  of  cancer  without  an  operation,  as 
the  doctor  promised,  was  worth  it. 

Six  months  went  by  and  Mr.  J.  suffered 
a  sudden  hemorrhage.  His  wife  rushed 
him  to  the  hospital.  The  bleeding  was 
checked  and  in  a  few  hours  he  was  on  the 
operating  table.  Swiftly  the  surgeons  made 
the  preliminary  incisions  and  bared  the 
internal  organs.  Silently  the  masked  doc- 
tors glanced  at  each  other,  then  slowly  re- 
closed  the  incisions.  The  case  was  inoper- 
able. 

However  incompetent  medically  cancer 
quacks  may  be,  they  are  experts  in  selling 
themselves  to  the  public.  Their  best  ad- 
vertisement is  the  "cured"  patient  who  is 
certain  to  spread  the  good  word  to  his 
family  and  friends.  Strangely  enough, 
whenever  one  of  these  "cured"  individuals 
has  been  investigated,  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  "cured"  one  never  had  cancer  in 
the  first  place.  An  excellent  example  of 
that  occurred  not  so  long  ago  in  California. 

Two  unscrupulous  doctors,  whose  en- 
thusiasm for  money  exceeded  their  ethics, 
decided  to  take  a  short  cut  to  success. 
From  various  cattle  glands  they  concocted 
a  harmlessly  weak  serum.  Enlisting  the 
aid  of  "shills"  such  as  are  used  by  carnival 
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HERE'S  YOUR  GUN— 
the  Winchester  Model  12 
repeater,  one  of  the  most 
popular  shotguns  the 
world  has  known.  Mil- 
lions of  difficult  shots 
have  proved  its  accuracy. 
Its  positive  slide  action 
lets  gun  and  shooter 
function  as  one. 
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pitchmen,  the  doctors  circulated  the  rumor 
that  they  had  discovered  a  new  cure  for 
cancer.  Dozens  of  persons,  most  of  them 
hypochondriacs  self-diagnosed  as  cancer 
victims,  flocked  to  their  office.  In  a  few 
months,  as  the  tales  spread,  the  queue  of 
eager  patients  numbered  hundreds  daily. 

The  doctors  were  excellent  business  men. 
They  decided  to  expand.  Renting  a  vacant 
movie  theater,  they  turned  it  into  a  private 
clinic  and  proceeded  to  collect  their  fees 
on  a  grander  scale  than  before. 

Perhaps  the  unprecedented  success  of 
their  venture  hypnotized  the  doctors  into 
believing  in  the  miracle  drug.  They  per- 
suaded a  legislator  to  introduce  a  bill  in 
Congress  seeking  $100,000  to  establish  a 
research  institute  for  the  further  study  and 
improvement  of  their  cancer  elixir.  For- 
tunately the  bill,  like  many  others,  died  in 
committee. 

News  of  their  cancer  triumphs  had 
spread  across  the  country.  A  New  York 
society  leader,  picturing  herself  a  bene- 
factress of  humanity,  offered  the  two 
physicians  her  Long  Island  estate  as  a 
sanatorium. 

Legal  and  scientific  authorities,  mean- 
while, had  been  watching  the  proceedings 
carefully.  Their  warnings  to  the  public 
went  unheeded.  There  were  no  legal  steps 
to  ^top  the  spurious  treatments.  However, 
when  the  sanatorium  plan  was  advanced, 
it  gave  the  authorities  the  opportunity 
they  had  been  awaiting. 

Under  the  laws  of  New  York,  a  license 
from  the  Board  of  Health  was  necessary  to 
operate  a  sanatorium.  Applying  for  the 
license,  the  two  doctors  appeared  at  the 
hearing  with  prepared  microscope  slides  of 
cancer  growths  taken  from  a  number  of 
their  cured  patients  before  they  had  re- 
ceived the  miracle  injection.  Present  also 
at  the  hearing  was  the  late  Dr.  James 
Ewing,  dean  of  cancer  fighters  and  the  out- 
standing expert  on  microscopic  diagnosis. 

Dr.  Ewing  viewed  the  slides  carefully. 
"Most  of  these,"  he  said,  "are  so  badly 
prepared  that  any  diagnosis  is  impossible. 
Two  can  be  diagnosed.  Neither  of  them  are 
cancerous." 

The  license  was,  of  course,  denied.  But 
more  important,  the  publicity  given  Dr. 
Ewing's  testimony  finally  pricked  the  bub- 
ble of  the  doctors'  claims.  In  a  short  while, 
the  miraculous  cancer  cure  became  just 
another  anecdote  to  be  told  at  medical 
meetings. 

Not  all  of  the  cures  that  have  been 
offered  as  new  discoveries  are  outright  fakes. 
Some  of  them  come  from  sincere  physi- 
cians who  may  be  deluded  by  false  hopes 
or  who  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  dishonest 
promoters.  There  is  a  definite  procedure 
for  honest  men  to  follow  if  they  believe 
they  have  discovered  a  new  weapon  against 
cancer.  Before  announcing  their  cures  to 
the  public,  they  can  present  their  claims 
to  the  National  Research  Council  or  the 
American  Cancer  Society.  Without  de- 
tracting from  the  glory  of  the  discoverer 
the  cure  will  be  tested  and  evaluated  at 


leading  research  institutes  or  medical 
schools.  This  is  the  only  safe  method  to 
follow.  Single  individuals  working  without 
the  benefit  of  the  resources  of  organized 
research,  may  make  fatal  mistakes  despite 
the  sincerity  of  their  intentions. 

Such  an  incident  took  place  some  years 
ago  in  Canada.  Two  reputable  doctors 
imbued  with  the  idea  that  cancer  had  its 
origin  in  some  noxious  germ,  developed  a 
serum  which  they  honestly  believed  checked 
cancerous  growths.  Satisfied,  on  the  basis 
of  limited  animal  experimentation,  that 
their  preparation  was  both  effective  and 
safe,  they  proceeded  to  manufacture  it  on 
a  small  scale  and  make  it  available  to 
interested  doctors  for  use  on  cancer  pa- 
tients. 

Soon  doctors  everywhere  began  hearing 
glowing  reports  of  the  new  serum  and  the 
demand  grew  for  more  and  more  of  it. 
Unable  to  fill  all  requests,  the  Canadian 
doctors  made  the  formula  available  to  a 
group  in  Philadelphia,  who  started  manu- 
facturing the  material  commercially.  One 
of  the  first  batches  prepared  was  shipped 
to  Florida  where  many  wealthy  American 
patients  were  clamoring  for  the  treatments. 

Within  a  week,  disaster  struck.  Ten  per- 
sons in  Florida  died  suddenly  after  taking 
the  injections.  Immediately,  the  Public 
Health  Service  halted  further  use  of  the 
preparation  pending  investigation.  An  in- 
tricate series  of  tests  on  a  sample  of  the 
serum  revealed  that  it  contained  billions  of 
deadly  tetanus  germs.  Through  lax  manu- 
facturing methods  and  lack  of  control  tests, 
these  microbes  had  contaminated  the  se- 
rum. But  that  wasn't  all.  Subsequent  trials 
at  a  research  center  proved  that  the  won- 
der serum  had  no  effect  on  cancer.  If  the 
Canadian  doctors  had  first  submitted  their 
claims  to  proper  authorities,  ten  persons 
would  have  been  saved  from  death  and 
thousands  of  cancer  sufferers  would  have 
been  saved  the  despair  of  fruitless  hopes. 

Some  of  the  cancer  cures  have  been 
frauds  right  from  the  start.  One  promoter 
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in  Colorado,  who  operated  through  the 
mails,  peddled  an  Indian  oil  as  a  cure 
for  cancer.  A  sample  of  the  preparation 
was  seized  by  postal  inspectors  and  turned 
over  to  a  medical  school  laboratory  for 
analysis.  The  astounding  report  was  that 
the  widely  publicized  cure  contained  noth- 
ing but  crude  petroleum  direct  from  the 
well. 

Diets  too  have  had  their  place  in  the  role 
of  cancer  cures.  Some  time  ago,  a  New 
York  man  who  operated  a  women's  dress 
store  wrote  a  book  entitled.  "My  Fight 
Against  Cancer."  In  it  he  told  how  he  had 
suffered  for  many  years  from  a  cancer 
growth  on  his  neck.  The  best  specialists, 
so  he  said,  were  unable  to  help  him.  Finally 
he  conquered  the  disease  with  a  self-con- 
cocted vegetable-fruit  diet. 

When  brought  to  trial  on  a  fraud  charge, 
the  author  confessed  to  an  ignorance  of 
diets.  He  was  unable  to  distinguish  between 
protein,  carbohydrate  and  fat.  Expert  medi- 
cal testimony  showed  that  the  writer's  diet 
would  lead  to  malnutrition  and  eventual 
death  if  followed  as  prescribed.  The  author 
finally  saw  the  error  of  his  ways  when  the 
doctors  who  had  originally  treated  him. 
convinced  him  that  he  never  had  cancer. 
The  growth  on  his  neck  was  a  simple  fatty 
tumor  which  had  responded  to  their  treat- 
ments. 

While  medical  sc:  ice  keeps  an  alert 
and  hopeful  eye  on  i^e  efforts  of  individ- 
uals seeking  the  cure  for  cancer,  it  has  not 
neglected  its  own  concerted  attack  on  the 
malignant  killer.  Dozens  of  research  studies 
are  now  going  on  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  A  score  of  other  vital  problems 
have  been  blueprinted  for  investigation  at 
renowned  universities  and  research  cen- 
ters. They  await  only  the  necessary  funds 
and  the  return  of  many  war-occupied 
scientists. 

Many  of  the  new  studies  will  be  in  the 
fundamental  sciences  such  as  chemistry, 
biology  and  physics.  Advances  in  cancer 
can  come  only  as  a  result  of  a  broader 
understanding  of  these  sciences  and  their 
relation  to  the  life  and  disease  processes 
of  the  body.  Such  knowledge  is  essential 
to  comprehend  the  intricate  details  of  cell 
growth.  If  this  were  known,  perhaps  scien- 
tists could  answer  the  basic  question  of 
cancer:  why  do  normal  cells  suddenly  turn 
wild  and  become  the  avaricious  destroyers 
of  the  body? 

This  is  the  nature  of  cancer:  a  group  of 
peaceful  cells  turned  pirate,  forcing  their 
malignant  path  through  vital  organs,  de- 
stroying healthy  tissue  as  they  project 
their  tentacles  ever  deeper. 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced  to  ac- 
count for  this  strange  pattern  of  wildly 
growing  tissue.  A  few  believe  a  germ  or 
virus  is  responsible;  others  point  an  ac- 
cusing finger  at  certain  altered  glandular 
secretions  such  as  hormones;  and  many 
more  single  out  as  guilty  the  large  chem- 
ical family  called  hydrocarbons,  which, 
acting  as  an  irritant,  excites  the  cells  to 
their  wild  growth. 


The  use.  of  atomic  energy  for  destruction 
has  fostered  its  constructive  applications  in 
cancer  research  and  treatment.  Too  much 
must  not  be  expected  of  this  revolutionary 
process  at  first.  Only  a  meagre  amount  of 
knowledge  is  yet  known.  Before  medicine 
can  fully  reap  the  benefits  of  atomic 
energy,  much  more  of  its  intricate  details 
must  be  made  clear.  But  basic  procedures 
are  known  and  a  start  can  be  made. 

In  cancer  research  it  will  be  possible  to 
radioactivate  readily  available  chemicals. 
By  following  the  course  of  these  substances 
through  the  body  with  an  instrument 
known  as  the  detector,  hitherto  unrevealed 
secrets  of  cell  development  may  be  ob- 
served. The  shortage  of  radium  and  radio- 
active substances  has  hindered  necessary 
treatments  in  cases  where  such  procedures 
may  be  helpful.  The  knowledge  of  atomic 
energy  will  permit  the  radioactivation  of 
many  materials,  and  will  thus  allow  a 
wider  application  of  life-saving  radio- 
therapy. 

With  all  these  absorbing  studies  to  be 
undertaken,  scientists  will  be  fully  oc- 
cupied this  year  in  solving  the  riddle  of 
cancer.  But  the  public's  job  in  this  fight 
is  equally  important.  Early  cancer  is  cur- 
able. At  least  half  the  number  of  persons 
now  dying  of  this  disease  could  be  saved 
if  attention  were  paid  to  the  first  symptoms. 
By  being  vigilant,  you  can  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  cancer  casualties.  Be  on  guard  for 
the  first  suspicious  signs  of  trouble. 

Here  is  the  list  of  danger  signals  com- 
piled by  the  scientific  authorities  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society.  While  they  do 
not  necessarily  mean  cancer,  they  do  de- 
mand immediate  medical  investigation. 

1.  Persistent  indigestion. 

2.  Any  change  in  usual  bowel  habits. 

3.  Any  lump  or  thickening  in  the  breast, 
lip  or  tongue. 

4.  Irregular  bleeding  or  discharge  from 
any  natural  body  opening. 

5.  Any  sore  of  the  skin,  mouth,  lip  or  nip- 
ple that  does  not  heal. 

6.  Change  in  size  or  color  of  a  wart,  mole 
or  birthmark. 

7.  Persistent  cough,  hoarseness  or  difficulty 
in  swallowing. 

Seek  advice,  not  from  strangers  or 
friends,  but  from  your  family  physician, 
medical  societies  and  local  chapters  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society.  Throughout  the 
country,  there  are  already  400  cancer 
clinics,  staffed  by  experts  in  diagnosis  and 
treatment.  Learn  where  they  are  located; 
visit  them  and  witness  the  vast  resources 
that  are  ready  to  help  you. 

Above  all,  avoid  cancer  cures  that  come 
out  of  a  bottle.  If  there  is  anything  to  fear 
in  cancer,  it  is  the  pied  pipers  who,  with 
their  false  songs  of  easy  cure,  will  lead  you 
to  disappointment  and  despair,  and  will 
rob  you  of  your  opportunity  for  authentic 
cure. 

And  always  remember  the  motto  which 
has  been  publicized  for  years  from  coast 
to  coast,  "Cancer  is  curable" — if  you  de- 
tect it  early  enough. 


FOR  A  BRIGHTER 
LONGER-LASTING 
SHINE 

umiize 

YOUR  SHOES  WITH 

ESQUIRE  BOOT  POLISH 

THE  SHOE  POLISH  THAT  CONTAINS  LANOLIN 


On  Sale  at  Shoe  Stores,  Depart- 
ment Stores  and  Shoe  Repair  Shops 

A  Product  of 
KNOMARK  MFG.  CO.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


EXPERTS 

SAY. 


Experts  agree,  you  can  only  make  a 
true  Manhattan  by  using  Angostura 
aromatic  bitters!  Angojtura  diffuses 
its  incomparable  flavor  through  a  cock- 
tail, bringing  out  the  full  zest  and  tang 
of  all  the  ingredients! 

Here's  the  expert  way  to  make  a 
Manhattan : 

3  generous  dashes  Angostura,  2/3  Rye  Whiskey, 
1/3  Sweet  Vermouth.  Put  in  mixing  glass  filled 
with  cracked  ice,  stir  until  thoroughly  mixed. 
Strain  into  cocktail  glass  and  serve. 

FREE.  Professional  Mixing  Guide.  Con- 
taining a  list  ol  standard  recipes  (or 
mined  drinks.  Accurate — authentic — 
complete.  Write  to:  Angostura- 
Wuppermann  Corp.,  304  E.  45th  Street, 
Haw  York  17,  New  York. 


AROMATIC  BITTERS 
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NEEDA 
LAXATIVE  ? 

Try  Lemon  and  Water 
—  it's  good  for  you! 
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JUICE  OF 
ONE  LEMON 

IN  A  GLASS     FIRST  THING 
OF  WATER      ON  ARISING 

Lemon  and  water,  when  taken  first 
thing  on  arising,  makes  harsh  laxatives 
entirely  unnecessary  for  most  people. 

This  natural  fruit  drink  —  simply  the 
juice  of  a  lemon  in  a  glass  of  water 
when  you  first  get  up -is  all  that  most 
people  need  to  insure  prompt,  gentle, 
normal  elimination. 

And  unlike  harsh  laxatives,  which  irri- 
tate the  system  and  impair  nutrition, 
lemon  and  water  is  good  for  you! 

Millions  Take  Lemons  for  Health 

Lemons  are  among  the  richest  sources 
of  vitamin  C,  which  restores  energy, 
helps  you  resist  colds  and  infection. 
They  supply  valuable  amounts  of  Bi 
and  P.  They  alkalinize,  aid  appetite 
and  digestion.  National  surveys  show 
that  10,500,000  now  take  lemon  and 
water  as  a  regulator  or  health  builder. 

Not  sharp  or  sour,  lemon  and  water 
has  only  enough  tang  to  be  refreshing: 
clears  the  mouth,  wakes  you  up.  Try  it 
for  10  mornings,  first  thing  on  arising. 


LEMON  and  WATER 

—first  thing  on  arising 


ONE-MAN  WAR  DEPARTMENT 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

September,  1944,  pending  the  arrival  of 
regular  Allied  troops. 

All  of  which  may  surprise  the  Chicago 
draft  board  which  rejected  one  Ernst  F. 
Floege  back  in  the  summer  of  1942  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  physically  unfit  for 
general  military  service.  Forty-four  years 
old,  the  father  of  six  children,  just  back 
from  Angers,  France,  where  he  spent  most 
of  his  life.  Mr.  Floege  explained,  speaking 
English  with  a  marked  French-German  ac- 
cent, that  he  wanted  to  enlist  in  the  army. 
The  draft  board  said  no  emphatically  and 
presumably  assumed  that  the  case  was 
closed. 

Now  forty-six  years  old  and  the  winner 
of  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  Maj.  Gen.  William  J. 
Donovan.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Stra- 
tegic Services,  Captain  Floege,  better 
known  as  Commandant  Paul,  can  convince 
the  draft  board  that  it  was  wrong.  More- 
over, selective  service  and  all  of  Chicago 
can  be  well  satisfied  if  not  downright 
pleased  and  startled  by  the  record  that  he 
achieved. 

According  to  the  official  reports  of  OSS. 
Captain  Floege,  inducted  by  OSS  as  a  buck 
private  after  he  had  been  rejected  as  4F. 
parachuted  into  France  on  two  occasions 
to  carry  out  missions  of  the  highest  tactical 
and  strategic  importance.  His  first  mission 
was  interrupted  by  Gestapo  attempts  to 
capture  him.  Captain  Floege  forestalled 
this  fate  by  shooting  his  way  to  freedom. 
Then,  when  the  Gestapo  knew  all  they  had 
to  know  about  him  and  had  detailed  many 
police  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  him,  Floege 
parachuted  into  France  a  second  time  to 
become  one  of  the  foremost  heroes  of 
World  War  II. 


Born  in  Chicago  in  1898,  one  year  after 
his  German  immigrant  parents  received 
their  final  American  citizenship  papers, 
Capt.  Floege  and  his  family  moved  to 
France  in  1910.  In  the  last  war  he  was  an 
ambulance  driver.  When  peace  came  he 
got  a  job  as  a  mechanic  and  in  1929  he 
began  to  amaze  the  people  of  Angers,  his 
home  town,  by  organizing  a  bus  service. 

People  said  it  wouldn't  pay.  After  all, 
who  was  he  to  buck  the  biggest  omnibus 
corporation  in  all  France?  But  Floege  ran 
a  fleet  of  six-wheeled  vehicles  which  he 
called  "siroux,"  a  contraction  of  "six 
roues,"  the  French  term  for  six  wheels. 
As  his  business  flourished  his  relieved 
friends  and  his  no  longer  skeptical  neigh- 
bors spoke  admiringly  of  M.  Siroux  and 
his  remarkable  American-style  enterprise. 

For  a  decade  everything  went  well.  Life 
was  comfortable  and  pleasantly  eventful. 
Then  came  war,  and  another  invasion  by 
the  Germans,  who  made  M.  Siroux  haul 
furniture  and  other  equipment  throughout 
the  district.  M.  Siroux  kept  his  temper  in 
check  and  his  eyes  wide  open.  Wherever 
he  went  on  deliveries  for  the  Germans  he 
noted  what  they  were  up  to;  he  memorized 
details  about  their  supply  dumps,  weapons, 
training  activities,  police  methods,  trans- 
portation and  communications.  He  took 
great  interest  in  the  more  unusual  features 
of  their  material.  And  some  months  be- 
fore Peail  Harbor  he  made  his  way  south- 
ward to  Marseilles,  to  knock  on  the  doors 
of  the  American  consulate.  He  was  after 
all.  an  American  citizen,  and  he  wanted  a 
passport  to  go  home. 

When  the  Swedish  exchange  ship  Drott- 
ningholm  sailed  from  Lisbon  for  New 
York  in  June,  1942,  Ernst  Floege  was  one 
of  the  repatriates  on  board.  And  one  of 
his  first  steps,  on  landing,  was  to  attempt 
in  vain  to  enlist  in  the  army. 


'Me  waiting  for  a  bus?  Oh,  my  no.  I'm  just  spending 
my  terminal  leave  here,  Chief" 
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His  first  setback  disturbed  him.  A  de- 
fect in  one  eye  made  him  unfit  for  general 
military  duty.  Looking  about  for  a  loop- 
hole, he  learned  of  the  establishment  in 
the  summer  of  1942  of  a  new  organization, 
the  Office  of  Strategic  Services.  The  com- 
mander was  a  Colonel  Donovan,  whom  the 
newspapers  called  "Wild  Bill."  "Wild 
Bill"'  was  setting  up  a  new  outfit  on  orders 
from  President  Roosevelt. 

Floege  called  on  OSS.  submitting  a 
plethora  of  information  about  the  Ger- 
mans in  France.  He  could  gather  a  great 
deal  more,  he  said,  if  only  he  could  return 
to  France.  Would  he  be  agreeable  to  hav- 
ing his  information  checked  for  its  ac- 
curacy? Would  he  be  willing  to  wait  until 
OSS  had  a  job  for  him?  He  would.  So  up 
to  New  York  he  went,  to  do  his  waiting 
at  the  West  Thirty-Fourth  Street  YMCA. 
Finally,  after  what  seemed  to  him  an 
interminable  delay,  he  was  ordered  to  re- 
port for  induction. 

Private  Floege  was  nearly  45  years  old 
when  he  began  his  basic  training,  yet  he 
stood  up  well,  and  was  rapidly  promoted 
to  technical  sergeant.  Soon  he  was  ready 
for  parachute  training.  And  in  the  darkness 
of  a  very  dark  night  late  in  the  Spring  of 
1943  he  bailed  out  near  Tours.  France. 
He  was  home  again. 

He  disposed  of  his  parachute  and,  ac- 
companied by  a  radio  operator,  proceeded 
to  Tours,  where  he  began  the  building  of 
a  network  of  information-gathering  spe- 
cialists whom  he  could  trust.  Floege  him- 
self traveled  considerably,  posing  as  a 
timber  merchant,  gathering  facts  as  he 
journeyed  by  train  and  bicycle.  The 
smoothly-functioning  machinery  which  he 
had  set  up  produced  excellent  results  un- 
til December,  1943,  when  he  met  with 
disaster. 

It  was  just  before  Christmas.  He  was 
dining  in  a  small  town  restaurant.  Gestapo 
agents  broke  into  the  place  to  seize  him. 
Floege  decided  they  wouldn't.  His  skill 
with  the  revolver  and  his  sturdy  legs  made 
a  getaway  possible,  and  he  made  his  way 
to  southwestern  France.  Then,  with  the  aid 
of  OSS  colleagues,  he  reluctantly  left 
France. 

Nothing  would  have  been  more  perilous 
than  to  make  a  return.  Yet  he  insisted  on 
doing  so,  and  in  May,  1944,  little  more 
than  a  month  before  D-Day,  he  parachuted 
into  his  district  a  second  time.  On  this 
mission  he  was  to  organize  and  direct  sab- 
otage teams,  to  strike  at  enemy  installa- 
tions, wreck  rail  lines  and  power  plants, 
cripple  communications  and  war  produc- 
tion. His  orders  called  for  the  creation  of 
the  greatest  possible  chaos  behind  the 
German  lines  in  connection  with  the  forth- 
coming Allied  landings  in  Normandy. 

Obeying  orders  meticulously.  Floege 
mobilized  his  forces.  Rails  were  loosened. 
Train  collisions  were  arranged.  The  Ger- 
mans found  that  the  "terrorists"  were  be- 
coming increasingly  bolder  and  much  more 
professional  in  the  demolition  of  bridges, 
power    plants,    railroad    stations,  water 


Here's  why  most  Motorists 
prefer  Champion  Spark  Plugs 


WEYRI  DEPENDABLE! 
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Survey  after  survey  proves  that 
Champion  Spark  Plugs  are  first 
choice  with  most  motorists.  This 
preference  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  for  thirty -five  years  every 
Champion  Spark  Plug  repre- 
sented the  ultimate  in  depend- 
ability. That  is  why  Champions 
insure  peak  performance  in  any 
car,  the  maximum  in  accelera- 
tion, power,  speed,  economy 
and  efficiency.  Champion  Spark 
Plug  Company,  Toledo  1,  Ohio. 
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"I  was  just  a  bust — until  I  got 
my  Wilson  Brothers  T-Shirt!" 

Quality  Men's  Wear  Since  1864 

Chicago  •  New  York  •  San  Francisco 

Pajamas  •  Shirts  •  Sportswear  •  Knit  Underwear 
T-Shirts  •  Shorts  •  Ties  •  Socks  •  Sweaters 


"Welcome  home, 
Marie" 

".  .  .  so  you're 
out  ol  the  WAC 
lor  good." 

"Yes,  and  it's  I 
marvellous  to  , 
be  back.  Every- 
thing looks  just 
as  I  lelt  it." 

"We've  tried  to 
keep    it    that  ' 
way . . .  even  your  KIWI  polish  kit." 

"That  was  one  good  habit  I  didn't 
lose  in  the  service.  All  the  girls 
used  KIWI  .  .  .  it's  absolutely 
wonderful  lor  keeping  shoes  solt 
and  shining." 

"Well,  my  dear,  come  in  and  have 
some  tea.  You  can't  teach  Dad 
anything  about  KIWI  you  know 
.  .  .  he's  an  old  soldier  himsell." 

"I  know,  and  since  then  it's  be- 
come a  family  habit." 

KIWI  DARK  TAN 

LIGHT  TAN  •  MAHOGANY  •  OXBLOOD 

The  ORIGINAL  English  STAIN  shoe  polishes.  Also 
KIWI  BLACK  •  Brown  •  Ton  •  Transparent  (Neutral) 


NON-STAIN  POLISHES 


LYONS  &  CO 


conduits  and  tunnels.  One  of  the  "terror- 
ists* "  favorite  tactics  was  to  borrow  a 
train,  steam  it  up  to  fifty  miles  an  hour, 
and  send  it  crashing  unmanned  into  an- 
other train.  During  the  Normandy  land- 
ings and  for  several  days  thereafter  the 
Belfort-Belancon  railroad  line  was  com- 
pletely useless  to  the  Germans.  Lack  of 
raw  materials,  water  and  electrical  power 
slashed  the  output  of  the  Peugeot  war 
plants.  Telephone  lines  were  cut  and  iso- 
lated enemy  vehicles  captured. 

The  Germans  countered  with  raid'-  on 
villages  and  towns  in  their  hunt  for  pa- 
triots. They  tightened  their  controls  of 
secondary  highways.  They  hunted  high  and 
low  for  the  Maquis  leaders.  One  of  Floege's 
patrols  overheard  the  Germans  uttering  a 
masterpiece  of  understatement,  '"Ach,  ter- 
roristes  nicht  gut!" 

Floege  himself  was  stopped  a  few  times 
and  questioned  as  a  suspect,  but  his  ex- 
planations were  plausible.  He  was  no  long- 
er posing  as  a  timber  merchant.  It  proved 
more  effective,  he  found,  to  pretend  that 
he  was  collaborating  with  the  Germans. 
He  explained  that  he  had  been  working 
on  German  fortifications  and  that  he  was 
hiding  in  the  woods  because  he  was  afraid 
of  Maquis  vengeance. 

Once  his  sabotage  assignments  were 
completed,  Floege  turned  to  guerilla  work. 
He  joined  the  Maquis  as  an  officer  and, 
starting  with  800  men,  one  month  after 
D-Day,  he  trained  and  expanded  his 
forces.  He  asked  London  to  parachute 
packages  of  weapons  and  shells.  He  ar- 
ranged for  the  delivery  overland  of  med- 
ical supplies.  He  mobilized  a  medical  staff 
comprising  five  doctors  and  several  nurses 
and  devised  a  system  of  evacuating  his 
badly  wounded  men.  Floege  also  estab- 
lished a  civil  affairs  division  to  requisition 
food  and  clothing  from  civilians  and  to 
administer  the  distribution  of  rations.  De- 
livery of  material  was  achieved  largely  by 
a  motor  pool  consisting  of  vehicles  bor- 
rowed from  the  farms  and  captured  from 
the  Germans.  By  August  21.  1944.  Com- 
mandant Paul  was  prepared  to  undertake 
his  most  ambitious  venture,  the  occupation 
of  a  large  area  of  the  Lomont  Mountains. 

These  mountains  comprise  a  small  chain 
about  25  miles  long.  They  extend  from 
Baume-les-Dames  along  the  main  highway 
from  Besancon  to  Belfort  and  into  Switzer- 
land. Le  Lomont.  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
chain,  is  heavily  forested,  ideal  for  guerilla 
operations.  In  addition  there  is  an  old  fort, 
the  Fort  de  Lomont,  built  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury and  part  of  the  pattern  of  French 
fortifications  at  Besancon,  Montbelliard 
and  Belfort.  The  Fort  de  Lomont  is  fairly 
big  and  about  15  miles  below  the  Belfort 
Gap.  The  fort  dominates  that  valley,  which 
extends  from  the  Jura  to  the  Vosges  foot- 
hills. 

The  day  after  Commandant  Paul  took 
the  fort,  the  Germans  belatedly  realized 
he  had  done  a  wise  thing.  They  brought 
up  light  tanks,  anti-aircraft  guns  and  a 


big  supply  of  explosive  bullets,  and  at- 
tacked throughout  the  day  of  August  22nd. 
That  night  they  withdrew  with  heavy 
losses.  While  they  were  regrouping,  Capt. 
Floege  capitalized  on  the  breathing  spell 
to  strengthen  his  defenses.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  volunteer  patrols  he  went  into 
the  most  exposed  positions  along  the  four 
roads  leading  to  his  redoubt.  He  felled 
trees  to  form  roadblocks  and  burn  the 
bridges  before  him.  At  one  point,  within 
35  yards  of  enemy  automatic  rifle  posi- 
tions, Floege  personally  commanded  an 
attack  and  put  four  rifles  out  of  action. 
When  his  ammunition  was  exhausted,  he 
picked  up  one  of  his  badly  wounded  men 
and  pulled  the  others  back. 

The  next  day  found  a  continued  lull 
and  Floege  still  working  on  his  defenses.  By 
now  Frenchmen  from  all  over  the  country- 
side were  fleeing  into  his  territory  to  join 
his  army.  His  troops,  numbering  more  than 
3.000  men,  needed  weapons  badly.  Floege 
radioed  to  England  for  more  equipment 
and  set  up  armed  battalions  to  handle  the 
reception  and  delivery  of  parachuted  sup- 
plies. His  battalions  had  rifles,  one  Bren 
gun  for  every  ten  men,  and  one  bazooka 
for  each  company.  On  August  25th  and 
28th  the  Germans  struck  in  force,  chiefly 
from  their  garrison  at  Pont  de  Roide.  In- 
asmuch as  this  was  their  strongest  posi- 
tion, Floege  decided  to  counter  attack 
there. 

He  attempted  without  success  to  cross 
the  Doubs  River  to  reach  his  objective. 
Failing  this,  he  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
Germans  on  their  side  of  the  river;  se- 
lected marksmen  kept  their  Bren  guns 
trained  on  the  main  bridge.  Some  weeks 
later,  after  the  main  German  forces  had 
been  badly  routed  in  Eastern  France,  the 
Nazi  garrison  at  Pont  de  Roide  continued 
to  be  so  strong  that  it  took  the  French 


'Get  the  boss, — quick! — It's  a  run- 
away! !" 
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First  Army  an  entire  week  to  dislodge  the 
Germans  there. 

Although  the  Germans  clung  to  the 
larger  communities.  Floege's  island  of 
freedom  was  a  broad  area,  embracing 
towns  with  power  systems  and  fertile 
farms.  In  the  south  the  French  First  Army 
was  pushing  the  Germans  back,  and  the 
Nazis'  situation  became  so  grave  that  they 
had  to  evacuate  the  Maiche  plateau,  south 
of  Lomont.  On  September  2nd.  Capt. 
Floege  took  over  the  plateau.  He  also  ex- 
tended his  positions  north  of  Lomont. 
taking  several  towns.  On  September  5th. 
advance  elements  of  the  French  First 
Army  made  contact  with  Floege's  men  on 
the  southern  edge  of  the  Maiche  plateau. 
He  immediately  placed  his  "regiment"  at 
the  disposal  of  the  French  commanders, 
provided  an  abundance  of  information  on 
the  positions  of  the  Germans,  and  contin- 
ued for  another  two  weeks  to  harass  the 
enemy  and  to  attack  him  at  every  point. 
On  September  15th  Floege  was  ordered 
to  give  his  men  a  rest  and  to  regroup  them. 

The  French  regulars  were  quick  to 
exploit  the  advantages  accruing  from 
Floege's  strategy.  Had  they  been  forced 
to  drive  the  Germans  from  Lomont.  cas- 
ualties would  have  been  staggeringly  high. 
Instead,  the  regulars  could  now  occupy  the 
fort  without  firing  a  shot.  Moreover,  they 
could  install  artillery  emplacements  which 
dominated  the  entire  Belfort  Gap.  The 
German  line  there  was  doomed. 

Six  French  generals — Duval,  Bethouard, 
Chevillon.  de  Montsabert  and  deGaulle — 
arrived  in  Le  Lomont  to  meet  Floege  and 
to  express  their  admiration.  They  com- 
mended him  for  his  extraordinary  achieve- 
ments as  a  rail  and  industrial  saboteur  as 
well  as  a  field  commander.  And  they  noted 
that  he  had  accomplished  remarkable  re- 
sults in  spite  of  the  fact  that  heavily  armed 
German  legions  remained  in  his  rear,  to  be 
surrounded  and  decimated  by  the  regular 
Allied  forces. 

Looking  into  Commandant  Paul's  sys- 
tem of  supply  and  military  government, 
the  authorities  found  that  he  had  become 
a  legendary  figure.  People  liked  him.  They 
gave  generously  of  their  substance  to  aid 
him  in  his  campaigns.  Many  of  them  risked 
their  lives  to  house  him  and  his  men  in 
time  of  great  peril. 

Captain  Floege's  outfit,  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Services,  doesn't  exist  any  more. 
His  commander.  General  Donovan,  is  ex- 
pected to  return  soon  to  the  practice  of 
law.  Most  of  the  men  who  worked  with 
Floege  and  arranged  for  his  induction  are 
out  of  the  navy  and  army  now.  In  Janu- 
ary. Captain  Floege,  alias  Commandant 
Paul,  alias  Mr.  Siroux.  will  be  48  years 
old  and,  presumably,  ready  to  go  back  to 
his  peacetime  pursuits.  But  among  the 
people  of  OSS.  the  Maquis  and  the  towns 
and  villages  where  he  fought  in  Eastern 
France,  the  reign  of  Commandant  Paul 
will  always  be  revered  as  a  symbol  of  man's 
will  to  be  free. 
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STELLE  WAS  RIGHT 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

rence.  Massachusetts,  to  take  over  the  chair. 

The  policy  declaration  was  prepared  by  a 
special  committee  named  by  National  Vice 
Commander  Swim  composed  of  Past  Na- 
tional Commander  Harry  Colmery,  Topeka, 
Kansas;  William  Stone,  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri; Harold  Redden,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts; Dr.  A.  B.  Rivers,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma;  and  William  G.  McKinley, 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
which  was  presented  in  the  form  of  a  state- 
ment rather  than  as  a  resolution,  the  Com- 
mittee authorized  National  Commander 
Stelle  to  head  a  committee  to  call  upon 
General  Bradley  at  his  office  in  Washington 
and  to  offer  him  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
Legion  in  correcting  the  conditions  com- 
plained of.  General  Bradley  had  declined 
to  attend  the  special  session  at  the  Indian- 
apolis headquarters.  This  group  included 
Past  National  Commanders  Harry  Col- 
mery, Topeka,  Kansas,  and  Milo  Warner, 
Toledo,  Ohio;  also  Martin  V.  Coffey,  Mid- 
dletown,  Ohio;  National  Vice  Commander 
H.  Dudley  Swim,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho;  James 
R.  Durfee,  Antigo.  Wisconsin;  James  F. 
Daniel,  Jr.,  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  and 
Herbert  L.  Emanuelson,  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut. 

A  plan  for  the  compilation  of  a  monthly 
progress  report  of  the  work  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  to  be  compiled  by  the  serv- 
ice officers  of  the  13,400  Posts  was  adopted. 
Under  the  plan  the  information  gathered 
by  the  Post  service  officers  will  be  trans- 
mftted  to  the  department  headquarters  in 
each  department  and  worked  up  into  a 
consolidated  report  to  be  transmitted  to 
National  Headquarters.  An  outline  of  the 
monthly  report  plan  was  published  in  the 
February  National  Legionnaire. 

The  six-point  statement  found  that: 

1.  The  National  Commander  acted  solely 
upon  recommendations  which  had  been 
made  to  him  by  Legion  committees,  de- 
partments and  service  officers  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  mandates  of  the  1945 
Convention. 

2.  The  facts  showed  so  convincingly  Vet- 
eran Administration  failure  that  the  Na- 
tional Commander  had  no  other  alternative 
than  to  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  public.  He  was  com- 
mended and  approved  for  his  action. 

3.  Since  deficiencies  have  been  pointed 
out  in  the  Veterans  Administration,  certain 
actions  of  correction  have  been  taken. 

4.  The  Legion  is  ready  to  aid  in  the  per- 
formance of  Veterans  Administration  re- 
sponsibilities and  fear  of  criticism  will  not 
prevent  the  Legion  from  presenting  facts. 

5.  The  Legion  has  not,  and  does  not  now, 
demand  the  resignation  or  removal  of  Gen- 
eral Bradley  as  Veterans  Administrator. 

6.  The  Legion  deplores  the  fact  that  per- 
sonalities were  injected  which  clouded  the 
issue,  which  is  insuring  veterans  and  their 
dependents  the  full  benefits  provided  by  law. 


THE  ARGENTINE  MENACE 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

rer's  affairs  in  the  curtain-raiser  Spanish 
Civil  War  and  later  in  Latin  America.  I 
saw  how  the  Nazis  worked.  They'd  pick 
likely  young  key  officers — captains,  majors, 
and  ask:  "How  would  you  like  a  free  trip 
to  Germany?" 

"What's  the  catch?"  came  the  rejoinder. 

"None  whatsoever  .  .  .  We'd  just  like 
you  to  see  for  yourself  what  we're  doing." 

Not  dozens  or  hundreds  but  thousands 
of  Latins  accepted  such  trips;  came  home 
convinced  the  Nazi  way  was  the  way  they 
might  want  to  try  some  day.  The  Banco 
Aleman  Transatlantico  and  the  Banco  Ger- 
manico,  both  still  running  in  Buenos  Aires, 
had  special  departments  for  army  officer 
loans.  Security?  "The  officers'  future  value 
to  the  Fatherland  is  the  only  thing  we 
consider,"  one  Nazi  told  me. 

Stocks  and  board  memberships  in  Ger- 
man corporations  won  others  over.  And  at 
the  same  time  big  Berlin  firms  like  Sie- 
mens-Schuckert,  L  G.  Farben,  Weyess  and 
Freytag,  the  same  cartels  which  were  help- 
ing build  up  Hitler  in  Germany,  were  in- 
creasing their  hold  in  every  corner  of 
Argentina. 

Then  came  Pearl  Harbor.  I  was  in 
Buenos  Aires  then  and  I  saw  that  despite 
all  the  propaganda  through  the  years  the 
majority  of  the  Argentine  people — the 
people  as  contrasted  with  the  militarists 
and  some  of  their  leaders — felt  just  as  we 
did  about  it  and  wanted  to  show  it.  A 
month  later  at  Rio,  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  the  American  republics  met  to  deter- 
mine a  joint  course  of  action.  The  deci- 
sion was  unanimous:  break  relations  with 
the  Axis  and  then  those  American  coun- 
tries which  wished  might  declare  war.  It 
was  unanimous  except  for  Argentina  and 
Chile,  then  under  Argentine  domination. 

One  important  change  had  occurred  to 


"But  Mother,  he  said  'love'  was  in  the 
G.I.  Bill  of  Rights" 
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make  this  possible.  Argentina's  pro-demo- 
cratic president,  Roberto  M.  Ortiz,  had 
become  seriously  ill.  And  the  man  who 
took  over,  Ramon  S.  Castillo,  was  one  of 
those  on  whom  the  Nazis  had  long  worked. 
They'd  sold  him  the  idea  that  co-operation 
with  the  U.S.  would  mean  economic  slavery 
to  Uncle  Sam.  Infiltration  of  democratic- 
communism — the  Nazis'  favorite  way  of 
describing  our  system- — would  mean  the 
end  of  Castillo's  rule,  they  added.  "And," 
came  the  convincer,  "Germany's  chances 
of  winning  the  war  are  good,  so  why  not 
profit  by  preserving  neutrality,  taking  no 
chances?" 

Perhaps  none  of  this  sounds  reasonable 
or  logical  to  you  now.  But  it  was  put  across 
to  Castillo  and  his  followers.  Nazi  hate 
sheets  like  Pampero,  subsidized  by  the 
German  Embassy  with  millions  of  pesos 
yearly  did  one  part  of  the  job.  Nation- 
alist organizations,  hollering,  "Death  to 
the  Yanquis  and  Argentina-for-the-Argen- 
tines!"  advanced  another.  And  we,  con- 
cerned with  our  own  problems,  paid  little 
attention;  failed  to  sell  our  side  of  the 
story. 

The  Argentine  people?  You  could  see 
how  they  felt  when  you  went  to  the  movies, 
heard  applause  for  Eisenhower  and  Mont- 
gomery, boos  for  Rommel.  Along  Calle 
Florida — Buenos  Aires'  Fifth  Avenue — • 
there  were  pictures  of  Churchill,  Roose- 
velt; rarely  photos  of  Hitler.  Organizations 
sprang  up,  knitting  socks  and  making 
bandages  for  the  Allies.  Few  if  any,  de- 
veloped for  the  swastika  wearers. 

But  Castillo,  anxious  to  continue  doing 
business  for  both  sides,  began  repressing 
the  press,  radio,  films.  Argentines,  slowly 
aware  of  what  was  happening,  hoped  some- 
body would  throw  him  out.  They  thought 
it  might  be  the  army.  It  was.  But  what  the 
Army  did  when  it  seized  power  on  a  mild 
June  morning  in  1943  was  entirely  differ- 
ent from  what  the  people  hoped  for. 

At  first  there  were  grandiose  speeches 
from  the  balcony  of  the  Casa  Rosada,  Ar- 
gentina's pink-stuccoed  White  House.  Lis- 
tening to  one,  I  told  an  Argentine  amigo: 
"I  thought  my  Spanish  good.  But  it  doesn't 
make  sense." 

"It's  not  your  translating,"  he  said. 
"You're  just  hearing  politicians'  Spanish. 
Big  words  but  nothing  definite." 

Neither  did  other  things  make  sense. 
Then  Argentines  began  issuing  warnings. 
"Beware  of  these  hombres"  they  told  me. 
"Many  are  the  same  men  who've  had  those 
free  trips  to  Germany,  Italy,  Spain; 
who've  worked  with  Nazi  companies  and 
organizations,  who  find  in  the  rigidity  and 
regimentation  of  the  fascist  approach  a 
seeming  solution  for  all  Argentina's  ills. 
They  only  want  recognition  from  the  U.S., 
then  they'll  show  their  true  colors." 

I  sent  up  such  reports.  So  did  other 
correspondents.  What  happened  to  them 
no  one  knows.  But  ten  days  later  recogni- 
tion was  granted.  And  then  the  goose-step 
down  the  Axis  path  began. 

There  were  a  president,  a  vice  president, 
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cessories to  go  with  them  —  are  being  produced  in 
ever  increasing  quantities.  See  them  at  your  dealer's. 


Available  now!  Contest  and  H-[*Test  Bait  Casting  Lines. 
The  smoothest,  strongest,  tou&.iest  lines  you  can  buy. 


UTICA,  N.Y. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Largest  Lin*  of 
Fishing  Tackle  in  the  World 


THE     ONE     AND     ONLY     PIPE  OF 


T  S  KIND 


VanRoy  Ajustomatic  holds  a  man's  affec- 
tion; it  is  the  only  screw  stem  pipe  that 
maintains  perfect  alignment  of  stem  and 
bowl  throughout  its  long,  happy  life!  The 
exclusive  VanRoy  patent,  "float-mount- 
ing" allows  free  turning  of  the  stem 
but  grips  if  snugly  in  any  position.  The 
stem  can't  lock  at  an  off  angle,  always 
lines  up  as  straight  as  a  die.  Remarkable 
innovation,  worthy  of  the  fine  quality 
assured  by  VanRoy  leadership. 


©  SIGNET  OF  QUALITY  IN  PIPES 
VANROY  COMPANY,  INC.,  Empire  State  Building,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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PAZO  RELIEVES  THE 
TORTURE  OF  SIMPLE  PILES 


"m  SO  THANKFUL,  PAZO 
BROUGHT  RELIEF  FROM  PAIN 


Don't  just  suffer  the  agonizing  pain, 
torture,  itching  of  simple  piles.  Re- 
member, for  over  thirty  years  amazing 
PAZO  ointment  has  given  prompt, 
comforting  relief  to  millions.  It  gives 
you  soothing,  welcome  palliative  relief. 

HOW  PAZO  OINTMENT  WORKS 

1.  Soothes  inflamed  areas — relieves  pain 
and  itching.  2.  Lubricates  hardened, 
dried  parts,  helps  prevent  cracking  and 
soreness.  3.  Tends  to  reduce  swelling 
and  check  minor  bleeding.  4.  Provides 
quick  and  easy  method  of  application. 

SPECIAL  PILE  PIPE  FOR 
EASY  APPLICATION 

Pazo  ointment  tube  has  a  specially  de- 
signed, perforated  Pile  Pipe,  making 
application  simple  and  thorough.  Ask 
your  doctor  about  wonderful  Pazo  oint- 
ment and  the  soothing,  blessed  relief 
it  gives  for  simple  piles. 

PAZO  SUPPOSITORIES  TOO! 

Some  persons,  and  many  doctors,  pre- 
fer to  use  suppositories.  So  Pazo  is  also 
made  in  handy  suppositories.  Same 
soothing'  relief !  Get  Pazo  in  the  form 
you  prefer,  at  your  druggists  today. 

A  Product  of 

THE  GROVE  LABORATORIES  INC.  •   Si.  Louis,  Mo. 


nmi'TPULL  HAIR 
UUIN  I  FROM  NOSE 

May  cause  fatal  infection 


Use  the  1/1  IDCTTC  New 
Hollis    l\  L I  r  C  I  IE  Invention 


You  can  cause  serious  infection  as  a 
result  of  pulling  hair  from  nose.  Use 
of  scissors  is  also  dangerous  and  im- 
practical. Thore  is  no  better  way  to 
remove  hair  from  nose  and  ears  than 
with  KLIPETTE.  Smooth,  gentle,  safe 
''and  efficient.  Rounded  points 
| cannot  cut  or  prick  the  skin. 

SO  SIMPLE!       $1.  Made  from  fine  Surgical 
(  Just  turn  the 
I  end.  Surplus 
hair  comes 
out  easily  and  genlly. 
Guaranteed  to  satisfy 
or  money  back 


Steel,    Chromium  plated- 
also  in  24  Kt.  Gold  Plate  in 
smart  leather  case  at  $3.50 

(plus  70c  Federal  Tax) 
Makes  a  perfect  gift  for  any 
special  occasion. 


HOLLIS  CO.  11  Commerce  St.  Newark  2,  N.  J.  Dcpt  132 -A 

EnclosedisS   for  KLIPETTE(S)  at  $  1 in  gold 

plate  at  $3.50  (  plus  70c  Federal  Tax).  I  f  not  entire'y  satisfied, 
I  may  return  the  above  and  my  money  will  be  refunded. 


Name. 


and  a  cabinet  in  Argentina,  all  based  on 
our  type  of  government.  All  those  men  had 
to  resign  while  militarists  took  over.  There 
was  a  congress,  made  up  of  a  senate  and 
chamber  of  deputies,  like  our  House  of 
Representatives.  It  was  dissolved,  its  doors 
locked.  They've  not  been  reopened  since. 
There  were  state  or  provincial  governments 
— fourteen  of  them.  They  were  asked  to 
resign — and  those  who  didn't  found  them- 
selves escorted  out. 

At  first  restrictions  and  changes  were 
gradual.  But  slowly  from  behind  the  scenes 
emerged  a  pattern.  The  men  running  the 
show  by  riding  down  everybody  who  got 
in  their  way  were  not  the  top-rankers  in 
the  high  posts.  Control  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  mysterious,  secret  colonels'  clique — 
the  G.O.U.  (Group  of  United  Officers) 
made  up  of  the  most  ambitious  and  ruth- 
less majority  of  the  6,000-man  officers 
corps.  Trained  by  the  Prussians  since  they 
were  ten,  drilled  and  molded  into  the 
German  model  at  the  Colegio  Militar,  Ar- 
gentina's ultra  West  Point,  in  everything 
from  the  poker  face  on  duty  to  demanding 
unquestioned,  blind  respect  from  the  con- 
script force  of  approximately  80,000  men, 
these  officers  are  not  a  party  or  a  plat- 
form, but  almost  a  cult,  sworn  to  these 
ideas: 

Creating  a  state  in  which  the  individual 
serves  the  state,  not  the  state  the  individ- 
ual. 

Using  this  state  to  spread  their  ideas 
and  establish  similar  governments  in  ev- 
ery Latin  countfy. 

Preserving  and  aiding  themselves  and 
those  who  helped  them  establish  this  ideal, 
namely  Prussian  militarists. 

It  is  these  men  who  are  running  things 
in  Argentina  today,  convinced  of  the  "di- 
vine inspiration"  of  their  own  program 
and  determined  to  carry  on  despite  the 
defeat  of  Germany,  which  they  consider 
only  a  temporary  set-back.  The  man  who 
has  emerged  as  the  most  powerful  force 
in  the  colonels'  set-up  typifies  the  regime. 


He's  handsome,  energetic,  wily  Juan  D. 
Peron,  trained  in  Germany  and  Italy.  It 
was  Peron  who  marched  with  the  Nazis 
into  Paris,  who,  working  as  if  from  a 
Spanish  translation  of  Mein  Kempf,  almost 
completely  blue-penciled  out  the  press, 
radio,  motion  pictures  and  freedom  of  as- 
sembly, who  banned  any  celebrations  of 
Allied  victories,  abolished  trials  and  court 
charges,  set  up  his  own  presidential  cam- 
paign, put  thousands  of  followers  on  the 
official  payroll  and  made  his  mistress, 
Evita  Duarte,  under-cover  girl  and  un- 
official Goebbels  of  Latin  America. 

Peron  is  not  the  sole  force  in  Argentina 
in  the  sense  of  dictators  like  Hitler  and 
Mussolini.  Others  like  Carlos  von  der 
Becke,  Army  Chief  of  Staff;  Basilo  Per- 
tine,  first  military  Mayor  of  Buenos  Aires 
and  director  of  Siemens  Schuckert.  and 
Colonel  Gregorio  Tauber,  Presidential  Sec- 
retary, are  part  of  the  tight  military  circle 
which,  sitting  in  control  of  Campo  de 
Mayo,  calls  the  tune.  Super-jingoistic, 
ultra-nationalist,  they've  won  more  hench- 
men by  sugar  and  captured  others  by  force. 
Universities,  always  a  more  powerful  fac- 
tor in  Latin  politics  than  here,  have  been 
seized,  shelled  and  closed.  Labor  unions 
are  completely  dominated;  honest  leaders 
liquidated.  So  are  businesses,  recently  or- 
dered to  raise  wages  thirty  percent,  with 
no  recourse  or  appeal. 

There  are  today  (and  this  is  corroborated 
by  the  Senate  Kilgore  Committee)  more 
than  98  major  Nazi  firms  operating  in 
Argentina,  with  known  investments  of  over 
$200,000,000.  Hidden  holdings  are  far 
greater. 

Many,  like  those  run  by  Fritz  Mandl. 
Hedy  Lamarr's  ex-husband  whom  the 
Nazis  aided  to  "escape"  from  Europe  with 
$60,000,000,  are  making  tanks — not  for 
any  war  to  fight  facism  but  for  an  eventual 
war  to  preserve  Nazi  ideals.  They  are  the 
chief  builders  and  financiers  of  the  Argen- 
tine government. 

For  1946  the  Argentine  War  Ministry 
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has  been  allocated  2.900,000.000  pesos, 
more  than  half  the  total  budget.  The  Ar- 
gentine Army  is  already  the  most  power- 
ful in  the  world  not  in  command  of  per- 
sons friendly  to  the  U.S. 

German  scientists,  some  reliably  re- 
ported working  on  the  atomic  bomb  itself, 
are  now  located  in  Argentina.  There  are 
more  than  236.000  Germans  there  as  well; 
all  kinds  of  Nazi-run  organizations  from 
storm  troopers  to  kultut  societies  to  keep 
them  in  check. 

Nazi  inspired  Argentine  militarism  has 
already  shown  its  hands  in  recent  upheav- 
als in  Brazil,  Venezuela,  Bolivia  and  Para- 
guay. Upsets  are  imminent  in  Chile  and 
Uruguay. 

And  with  their  banks,  secret  holdings, 
propaganda  organizations  and  under-cover 
activities  the  Nazis  are  certain  they  can 
continue  their  old  plan  of  "today  Argen- 
tina, manana  the  world." 

Again  and  again  when  they  signed  all 
kinds  of  pledges  to  secure  admission  to 
the  San  Francisco  U.N.O.  meeting,  when 
they  promised  elections,  when  they  offi- 
cially took  over  German  assets  and  activ- 
ities, the  militarists  have  given  their  word 
"things  will  be  different  from  now  on." 
But  each  time  the  promises  and  the  bal- 
loting have  turned  out  to  be  phony  .  .  . 
as  cashable  as  a  Hitler  pledge  or  a  Nazi 
plebiscite. 

The  Argentine  people  are  aware  of  these 
things.  They've  not  taken  them  lying  down. 
Within  a  few  months  after  the  militarists 
took  over  they  formed  an  underground, 
exactly  like  the  undergrounds  our  boys 
encountered  in  France,  Norway,  Belgium. 
Men  and  women  of  every  background  and 
political  faith  have  joined.  They  publish 
scores  of  newspapers  in  hideaway  base- 
ments, attics.  They  run  clandestine  radios. 
By  sit-downs  and  otherwise  they  try  to 
sabotage  the  government's  arms  program. 

But  just  as  in  France  and  Norway  and 
Belgium,  the  unarmed  underground — held 
in  check  by  an  army  of  occupation  no  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  Nazis — can't  do 
it  alone.  I  met  with  some  of  those  under- 
ground leaders  not  long  before  I  left  Ar- 
gentina. They  said:  "You're  going  back  to 
the  States.  People  are  going  to  ask — is  this 
situation  dangerous?  Should  they  be  wor- 
ried by  one  country  in  Latin  America?" 
And  they  added:  "Tell  your  people  to 
think  back  to  the  days  of  Munich  when 
it  was  decided  to  appease  Hitler,  to  let 
him  take  Czechoslovakia.  They  said  he'd 
be  satisfied.  'Peace  in  our  time'  didn't 
work.  Neither  did  sending  scrap  iron  to 
Japan. 

"If  the  democracies  could  have  stopped 
Hitler  at  Munich  by  having  a  definite  pol- 
icy, making  whatever  sacrifices  were  nec- 
essary, wouldn't  it  have  been  worth  while? 
The  same  thing  is  happening  here." 

Here's  how  they  explained  it.  Argentina 
is  the  world's  largest  exporter  of  wheat 
and  meat.  When  from  June  '43  onward, 
we  in  the  United  States  issued  warnings 
and  threats  but  continued  to  buy.  we  gave 


the  Argentine  militarists  a  war  chest  of 
fantastic  profits  enabling  them  to  obtain 
the  bludgeon  to  keep  their  own  people  in 
slavery,  aid  the  Nazis,  grow  stronger  and 
stronger  against  us. 

In  the  past,  they  added,  when  economic 
sanctions  were  proposed,  there  was  one 
big  stumbling  block.  England,  long  Ar- 
gentina's biggest  foreign  investor  and  heav- 
iest customer,  needed  Argentine  food  for 
her  very  life.  There  was  no  other  source 
of  supply.  Therefore  nothing  could  be 
done.  That  situation  no  longer  exists — 
for  supplies  can  be  made  up  here  and 
elsewhere. 

Some  feel  England  and  America  each 
hesitate  to  take  the  lead  in  assuming  a 
strong  stand  for  fear  the  other  would  not 
fully  follow  the  lead  and  would  gain  Ar- 
gentine trade  at  the  leader's  expense.  But 
many  Britons,  Americans  and  Latins  who've 
seen  their  factories,  railroads,  power-plants 
and  other  Argentine  holdings  seized,  noting 
how  each  day  the  militarists  get  stronger 
despite  the  superficial  surface  changes, 
have  taken  the  lead  in  asking  for  action. 

"We  don't  want  you  to  send  down  the 
Marines,"  Argentines  told  me.  "Nor  do  we 
want  interference  in  our  affairs.  But  we 
do  ask  that  you  stop  subsidizing  a  gov- 
ernment which  holds  us  slaves.  If  you  do 
that,  we'll  be  able  to  do  the  rest,  re-estab- 
lish a  real  democracy  that  will  be  willing, 
able  and  anxious  to  work  with  the  U.S. 

"But  remember,"  they  added,  "it's  not 
our  problem  alone.  Because  the  forces 
working  in  Argentina,  while  they  may  not 
strike  tomorrow  or  next  year,  have  planted 
the  seeds  of  the  next  war  in  our  own 
hemisphere.  Argentina  is  the  greenhouse 
where,  if  not  exterminated  now,  those  seeds 
will  flourish  and  grow." 


SENATOR  CLAGHORN 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

South  Pole  and  its  inhabitants.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  Ah  have  just  organized  a  Com- 
mittee to  Study  the  Problem  of  Pensions 
for  Penguins.  This  replaces  my  other  com- 
mittee, "The  Senate  Investigation  Commit- 
tee on  the  Comparative  Merits  of  Roy 
Rogers'  horse  Trigger  with  the  Lone 
Ranger's  horse.  Silver."  We  would  have 
had  to  abandon  this  committee  anyway 
because  Congress  refused  to  appropriate 
enough  money  for  us  to  go  to  the  movies. 

Ah've  taken  this  neglect  of  the  South 
Pole  as  a  personal  issue  .  .  .  And  feel  al- 
most as  bad  as  when  my  cousin  Stonehead 
Dragbottom  Claghorn  disgraced  the  family 
name.  He  was  a  lithographer  and  made 
$300,000  worth  of  perfect  five-dollar  bills. 
Only  one  thing  was  wrong,  instead  of  Lin- 
coln's picture  he  used  General  Robert  E. 
Lee's  .  .  .  Ah  wasn't  angry  about  that  .  .  . 
a  man's  enthusiasm  can  be  excused  .  .  .  but 
the  disgrace  came  when  he  was  convicted 
.  .  .  He  was  sent  up  the  river  .  .  .  North, 
that  is! 


V£RtS 

FOR  FIVE-IN-ONE  HAIR  CARE 

•  Corrects  loose  dandruff 

•  Gives  antiseptic  protection 

•  Relieves  itchy  scalp 

•  Cleanses  the  scalp 

•  Keeps  hair  in  place 

Ask  for  Jeris  today 
at  barber  shops 


or  drug  counters. 


J£R1S 


ANTISEPTIC 
HAIR  TONIC 


DEFORMED  OR 
INJURED  BACK 

Thousands  of 
Remarkable  Cases 

A  Man.  helpless,  unable 
to  walk,  because  of  a 
spinal  injury,  was, 
through  support  of  the 
Phi  In  Burt  Appliance, 
riding  horseback  and 
playing  tennis,  within 
a  year.  A  Lady.  72 
years  old.  who  suffered 
a  severe  spinal  disorder, 
found  relief.  A  Child, 
paralyzed  from  a  spinal 
deformity  was  able  to 
play  about  the  house, 
in  three  weeks*  time. 
The  Philo  Burt  Appliance  has  be( 
used  in  over  sixty-eight  thousand  casi 
43  years. 

30  DAYS'   TRIAL  TO  PROVE 
ITS  VALUE  IN  YOUR  OWN  CASE 

The  Appliance  is  light,  cool,  flexible 
and    easily    adjusted — how  different 
from  the  old  torturing  plaster  casts, 
leather  and  celluloid  jackets  or 
steel  braces.  Every  sufferer  with 
a  weakened,  injured, 
diseased     or  deformed 
spine  owes  it  to  himself 
to  investigate.  Physicians 
recommend    it    and  we 
work  with  your  Doctor. 
Reduced  price  within 
reach  of  all  afflicted. 

Send  for  descriptive  book 

Describe  your  case  so 
we  can  give  you  defi- 
nite information. 

PHILO  BURT  CO., 
1 92-4  Odd  Fellows  Temple 
Jamestown,  New  York 
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BOSS  or  FLUNKEY 


WHICH  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE? 

Don't  slave  yourself  to  death 
making  money  for  other  peo- 
ple to  spend. 

I  started  eight  years  ago  with 
exactly    $2.40.    And    now  have 
one  ot  the  most  beautiful 
$25,000  POULTRY  PLANTS 
in  the  Middle  West. 
My  Booh  "How  I  Moke  Money  With  Chickens" 
Tells  YOU  and  shows  YOU  how  to  do  it. 
Profusely  Illustrated — ONE  DOLLAR,  POSTPAID 
Send  today  and  get  started  on  the 
road  to  prosperity. 
DALE  WALKER 
320  Oliver  Road  Wyoming.  Ohio 


RED-ITCHY  SKIN? 

watch  out — it's  often 

ECZEMA 

'Invisible' 

Liquid 
Promptly 
Relieves 
Torture  ! 

First  applications  of  wonderful  soothing 
Zemo  —  a  Doctor's  highly  medicated 
invisible  liquid — quickly  relieve  intense 
itching  burning  of  Eczema,  Psoriasis  and 
similar  annoying  skin  and  scalp  irritations 
due  to  external  cause.  Zemo  also  aids 
healing.  Amazingly  successful  for  over 
35  years!  Apply  any  time — doesn't  show 
on  skin.  Buy  Extra  Strength  _  _  _  _ 
Zemo    for    mean    cases.    I L  |y||  I 


"I  Guarantee  Complete  Satis faction^T,*!* 
Of  Your  MON£V  BACK*  m^Zj-offi1* 


If  Save  money.  Send  for 
*  1   FREE  List  ot  Fine  r 
'it  monds. Wonderful 
/■'values.  Hundreds 

of  Beautiful 

Gems. 


Jnredeemed  loan  pledges 
and  big  buying  power  enable  us 
to  offer  Fine  Diamonds  at  Prices  far 
s  than  original  cost.  Sent  you  FREE 
INSPECTION  AND  APPRAISAL. 

PRUDENTIAL  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 
133  N.  Clark  Street     Dept.  73  -  D  Chicago  2,  III. 


FEEL  PEPPY— RELIEVE  THAT 

BACKACHE 

DUE  TO  FATIGUE  AND  EXPOSURE 

"0B0HEN-AR-CO 

INSTANTLY  BEGINS  ITS  4-FOLD  WORK 
OF  HELPING  SOOTHE  THAT  BACKACHE 
CAUTION:  USE  ONLY  AS  DIRECTED 


REFRIGERATION  — 


AND  AIR  CONDITIONING 


COURSE 


Learn  nt  home — how  to  start  your  own  repair  shop  on  lit- 
tle capital.  No  previous  experience  needed.  Common  school 
education  sufficient.  Splendid  opportunity  for  older  men. 
Brepare  now  for  your  future.  FItEE  Illustrated  booklet. 

MECHANICS  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
721 7  So.  Broadway  Dept.  A-4  Los  Angeles  3.  Calif. 


NEW!  VETERAN'S  RING 

Heavy  10K  Solid  Gold  Souvenir 
Service  Ring  of  World  War  II. 
A  beautiful  and  authentic  ring 
that  your  service  man  will  be 
proud  to  wear  and  cherish  for- 
ever. It  plainly  shows  that  he  is 
•  Veteran  of  our  Armed  Forces 
of  World  War  II.  Available  In 
■11  sizes.  Price  Includes  post- 
age and  Fed.  Tax  »,  nn 
No.  1214  Sterling  Silver.  S6.00 

10.K  Solid  Gold  $18.00 

Write  Dept.  AL  for  Circular  of 
Service  Jewelry. 
EDVVIN  W.  LANE  CO..  32  W.  Randolph  St 


SKY  JOBS 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

times  the  number  of  airports  in  existence 
at  the  end  of  1940.  The  greatest  numerical 
gain  would  be  in  small  fields  designed  to 
accommodate  only  private  and  feeder-type 
planes.  The  CAA  has  predicted  that  a  total 
of  6305  airports  in  America  would  mean 
about  125,000  job  opportunities. 

Our  airlines  are  just  beginning  to  grow 
up.  There  are  still  many  uncertainties 
about  their  immediate  postwar  future.  New 
and  varied  overseas  routes  need  CAB  ap- 
proval and  though  considerable  new  equip- 
ment has  been  ordered  (Pan  American, 
for  instance,  has  ordered  40  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  new  airplanes)  deliveries 
will  naturally  be  slow.  And  no  one  can 
definitely  predict  just  what  volume  of  pas- 
senger traffic  and  cargo  business  the  air- 
lines will  carry  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  after  an  ex- 
tensive and  careful  survey,  reached  these 
conclusions  regarding  job  possibilities  dur- 
ing the  period  1946-1950  in  the  airline 
companies:  "For  pilots — a  gain  of  roughly 
between  2000  and  10.000  jobs  above  pres- 
ent employment.  For  mechanics —  6000  to 
26.000  new  jobs.  Comparable  gains  in  jobs 
for  stewardesses,  stewards,  ground  com- 
munication operators.  Jobs  for  flight  en- 
gineers, radio  operators,  navigators,  dis- 
patchers, meteorologists,  stock  and  store 
employes  available  in  sizable  numbers  only 
if  the  more  optimistic  forecast  of  airline 
travel  prove  true." 

There  are  22  airline  companies  in  the 
United  States.  Of  these,  Pan  American, 
Transcontinental  and  Western,  United, 
Eastern,  American  and  American  Airlines 
Overseas,  comprise  what  is  known  as  the 
"Big  Six."  In  1944,  these  airlines  (the 
newly  organized  American  Airlines  Over- 
seas not  included)  together  grossed  $160,- 


370,000  and  realized  a  net  income  of 
$16,880,000.  They  employ  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  workers  engaged  in  sched- 
uled commercial  air  operations.  All  have 
far  reaching  plans  for  the  future.  Typical 
of  the  airlines'  optimism  are  predictions 
like  these:  C.  R.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  American  Airlines,  "We  will  grow 
from  our  present  10.500  employes  to  40,000 
by  1950;"  Jack  Frye,  President  of  TWA, 
"We  will  double  our  10,000  employes 
within  a  year;"  and  W.  A.  Patterson, 
United  Air  Lines'  President,  "By  1948  we 
will  have  more  than  double  our  present 
total  of  8000  employes." 

Right  now,  there  are  only  a  few  airline 
jobs  open  for  pilots.  American  Airlines, 
which  has  employed  225  World  War  II 
veterans  as  copilots  since  May  1945,  em- 
ployed about  a  dozen  new  pilots  per  month 
for  1946's  first  three  months.  American 
Overseas  will  employ  some  15  to  20  pilots 
before  spring.  United,  Eastern,  Pan-Ameri- 
can and  TWA  have  filled  their  present 
pilot  quotas,  but  may  start  employing  a 
limited  number  of  copilots  after  June,  1946. 
Applications  are  always  welcomed,  but 
qualifications  are  high.  The  airlines  pro- 
vided hundreds  of  pilots,  copilots  and 
ground  crews  to  man  varied  military  con- 
tract overseas  routes  for  the  Army  Trans- 
port command  and  the  Naval  Air  Transport 
Service.  These  contracts  are  now  being 
curtailed  and  these  employes  are  returning 
to  scheduled  commercial  operations. 

There  are  job  opportunities  for  mechan- 
ics, though  not  in  great  numbers,  at  nearly 
every  airline.  Starting  minimums  range 
from  65  cents  to  more  than  $1  an  hour. 
An  applicant  who  possesses  a  CAA  aircraft 
and  aircraft  engine  mechanic's  license  and 
who  has  worked  on  transport  type  planes 
in  the  service,  will  get  the  highest  starting 
wage.  Most  of  the  airlines  are  also  train- 
ing veterans  on  the  job  to  become  mechan- 


and  if  you  volunteer  for  service  in  Paris,  I'll  throw  in  my  little  black  book!" 
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ics  and  these  ex-servicemen  in  many  cases 
are  receiving  aid  from  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. American  Airlines  Overseas 
needs  70  mechanics  to  man  its  overseas 
stations — to  qualify  for  these  posts  an  ap- 
plicant would  have  to  have  been  a  crew 
chief  in  the  Army  or  a  chief  aviation 
machinist  mate  in  the  Navy. 

For  the  veteran  who  desires  an  office 
job  there  are  opportunities  as  passenger 
agents,  reservationists,  ticket  salesmen  and 
the  like.  Starting  salary  is  between  $125 
and  $150  a  month.  Most  of  the  airlines 
now  grant  automatic  increases  every  six 
months  to  office  employes.  TWA  and  Amer- 
ican Airlines  offer  the  most  jobs  in  this 
field  while  Pan  American  plans  to  hire, 
within  an  18-month  period,  about  100  peo- 
ple to  staff  the  half  dozen  offices  the  line 
will  open  in  the  United  States. 

For  air  crew  members  (navigators, 
flight  engineers,  flight  radio  operators) 
there  will  only  be  a  few  openings — TWA  at 
present  offers  the  best  chance  for  employ- 
ment. And  there  are  only  a  few  openings 
now  for  men  and  women  qualified  for 
publicity,  sales  and  similar  departments. 
To  man  its  stations  in  London,  Paris,  Ber- 
lin, Copenhagen,  Oslo  and  Stockholm. 
American  Airlines  Overseas  is  employing 
30  to  35  persons  qualified  for  station  man- 
agerial posts,  four  public  relations  officers 
($300  a  month,  plus  expenses),  six  mete- 
orologists, and  a  number  of  girls  to  handle 
ticket  sales  and  traffic  sales  positions. 

There  are  jobs  available  for  pursers  and 
stewards  on  the  international  airlines  and 
all  six  of  the  major  airlines  are  continu- 
ously on  the  lookout  for  stewardesses.  Pan 
American  desires  applications  from  girls 
who  speak  Spanish  or  French  while  TWA 
is  employing  girls  as  stewardesses  who 
speak  French.  All  applicants  must  be  sin- 
gle. Starting  salary  is  about  $140  monthly. 

One  thing  seems  certain.  What  jobs  the 
airlines  have  to  offer  will,  in  most  cases, 
go  to  veterans.  And  there  are  opportunities, 
though  somewhat  limited,  for  amputees. 
Applications  from  these  veterans  have  been 
few. 

Personalities  of  the  individual  applicants 
have  in  a  large  measure  become  the  main 
selection  factor  in  the  airline  employment 
offices  across  the  nation.  Among  the  things 
the  airline  interviewers  look  for  are  clean, 
neat  and  pleasant  appearance,  courteous 
and  considerate  traits,  a  marked  vigorous 
ambition  and  a  confident  and  reliable  man- 
ner. 

At  the  war's  peak  there  were  approxi- 
mately three  million  men  and  women  in 
the  air  forces  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps  and  Coast  Guard.  In  this  total  there 
were  more  than  250,000  pilots  (9000  were 
flying  transport  routes,  115,000  were  pilot- 
ing multi  and  twin-engined  planes  and  the 
rest  were  in  single  engine  fighters,  etc.) 
In  addition  there  were  60,000  flight  engi- 
neers, 35,000  navigators,  50,000  flight  radio 
operators,  1700  flight  clerks  and  orderlies, 
440.000  aircraft  and  aircraft  engine  me- 
chanics, (plus  nearly  45,000  civilian  em- 


THE  STRIKEBREAKING 
RABBIT 

T7I7HEN  General  Kruger  was  faced 
*  "  with  a  strike  of  native  labor  in 
New  Guinea  he  called  in  a  rabbit 
as  special  mediator.  The  natives 
were  building  thatch  huts  for  an 
emergency  hospital,  and  quit  after 
the  first  day  to  squander  their  new 
wealth  of  cloth,  tobacco,  necklaces 
and  jackknives.  Coaxing  wouldn't 
get  them  back,  neither  would  orders. 

Then  General  Kruger  recalled 
that  Oscar  the  Rabbit,  chief  assist- 
ant to  USO  Camp  Show  Magician 
Arnold  Furst,  was  playing  an  island 
about  200  miles  away.  A  plane 
speedily  brought  Furst  and  Oscar 
the  Rabbit,  who  had  popped  out  of 
high  hats  and  helmets  for  Furst  in 
France,  Sicily  and  Africa. 

The  USO  team  put  on  a  special 
show  for  the  "retired"  natives.  It 
reached  its  climax  when  Oscar  was 
pulled  from  an  apparently  empty 
pith  helmet.  This  was  too  much  ju-ju 
for  the  natives  to  take  calmly  and 
they  went  back  to  work  for  the  men 
with  the  strong  magic. 

Pink-eyed,  lop-eared,  white-furred 
Oscar  assumed  the  title  of  Ensign 
Oscar,  USN,  Vice  Commodore  of 
the  Seas  and  let  it  go  at  that— by 
Emile  C.  Schurmacher 


for  Veterans 
Only 


ployes  at  service  air  bases  who  may  also 
be  looking  for  new  jobs),  300,000  main- 
tenance specialists,  21.000  stock  clerks, 
(  plus  another  5000  civilians  in  the  same 
service  classification),  6000  meteorologists, 
18.000  weather  observers  and  technicians, 
3000  traffic  and  flight  control  officers,  10.000 
other  operations  officers,  8500  traffic  con- 
trol tower  operators,  100,000  ground-to- 
plane  and  plane-to-ground  radio  operators, 
plus  numerous  air  combat  intelligence 
officers,  public  relations  personnel,  clerks 
and  others. 

Many  of  these  air  force  veterans  will 
return  to  schools  and  colleges,  others  to 
non-aviation  jobs  they  held  before  the  war 
and  still  others  will  seek  employment  in 
fields  not  associated  with  aviation.  How- 
ever, it  is  certain  that  the  majority  will 
seek  employment  in  the  aviation  field — 
thus  creating  a  great  oversupply  of  skilled 
personnel  for  the  jobs  available.  The  com- 
petition will  be  keen — and  in  America's 
new  frontier  of  the  air,  like  in  other  and 
more  historical  frontiers,  only  the  most 
hardy,  resourceful,  accomplished,  vigorous, 
and  talented  will  be  able  to  attain  success. 
Lt.  Gen.  Jimmy  Doolittle  recently  said  "the 
serviceman  has  been  taught  to  be  aggres- 
sive." A  talented  veteran  with  this  spirit  in 
our  air  age  may  find  his  future  bounded 
only  by  his  own  imagination  and  enter- 
prise. 


Now  a 

CAR 
REFLECTOR 

with  YOUR  HONORABLE 
DISCHARGE  INSIGNIA! 


Here's  a  double-duty  car  reflector  which 
identifies  you  immediately  as  a  veteran 
and  serves  as  a  safety  device.  It's  a 
handsome  addition  to  your  car,  with 
this  proud  emblem  in  gold  tones  against 
a  sparkling  red  background. 

•  Solid  clear  plastic— will  not  tarnish 

•  Completely  weather  resistant 

•  Unbreakable— trill  not  crack 

•  Safety  device  with  reflector 

•  Gold  emblem— same  as  lapel  button 

•  Easily  attached  to  rear  license  plate. 

$1  GUARANTEE:  It  not  satisfied  return,  moniy  wlll_to£«fM4it 
HoiHsTorFomnierce  Street,  Newark  2,  N. ).,  Dept.  37R 

Enclosed  is  $1.00  for  my  Honorable  Discharge 
Car  Reflector.  If  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied,  I 
may  return  the  reflector  within  10  days  and 
my  money  will  be  refunded. 

NAME  -  

ADDRESS  


WANTED 

MAN  WITH  CAR 


*  "Store 


UseYour 
CAR 

to  Raise 
Your 
PAY 


No  Time  Like 
Now  to  Get  In 

McNess  Business 

It's  no  trick  to  make 
good  money  when  you 
use  your  car  as  a  McNe 
on  Wheels."  Farmers  buy  everything 
they  can  from  McNess  Men  because  I 
McNess  Products  are  tops  in  quality, 
represent  extra  values.  Attractive  busi- 
ness-getting prizes  and  premiums;  also 
money-saving  deals  to  customers  make 
selling  McNess  daily  necessities  a  snap. 

We  Supply  Capital— Start  Now! 

There's  no  better  work  anywhere.  Pays  J 
well,  permanent,  need  no  experience  to 
start,  and  we  supply  capital  to  help  you 
get  started  quick.  You  begin  making  money  first  day. 
Write  at  once  for  McNess  Dealer  Book.  It's  FREE. 
Tells  all  —  no  obligation.  (1  > 

THE  McNESS  CO.,  179  Adams  St.,Freeport,  III, 

Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  so 
terrible  you  choke  and  gasp  for  breath,  if 
restful  sleep  is  impossible  because  of  the 
struggle  to  breathe,  if  you  feel  the  disease 
Is  slowly  wearing  your  life  away,  don't  fail 
to  send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Co. 
for  a  free  trial  of  a  remarkable  method.  No 
matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
any  faith  in  any  remedy  under  the  Sun, 
send  for  this  free  trial.  If  you  have  suf- 
fered a  lifetime  and  tried  everything  you 
could  learn  of  without  relief;  even  if  you 
are  utterly  discouraged,  do  not  abandon 
hope  but  send  today  for  this  free  trial.  It 
will  cost  you  nothing.  Address 
Frontier  Asthma  Co.,  147-T  Frontier  Itldg. 
462  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo  1.  N.  V. 
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Improved  Super  Drill  Grinder 

Sharpens  round  shank  drills  from  3-32"  to  1  1-16" 
diameter.  GRINDS  OLD  DRILLS  LIKE  NEW  IN 
4  DIFFERENT  DRILL  POINT  ANGLES. 

GRINDS  SHORT,  MEDIUM 
AND  LONG  TWIST  DRILLS 
B  J5v  FROM  1  \'y"  UP  TO  11"  LONG. 

FOR  HAND  OR  POWER 
GRINDING  WHEELS. 


WORKMEN  GRIND  THEIR 
DRILLS  LIKE  FACTORY 
IN  25  SECONDS.  Gives 
perfect  center  and  clear- 
^  ance.  Saves  Drills,  time  and 

money.  No  shop  should  be 
without  the  Super  Drill  Grinder.  Guaranteed  to  do 
the  work  or  money  back.  The  grinder  that  giyrs 
a  rounded  point!  At  your  dealer's,  or  postpaid. 
Only  $2.95. 

CRANDALL  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  AL-4.  1512  W.  Slauson.  Los  Angeles  44,  Calif. 


LEARN  ABOUT  TRAILERS 
BEFORE  YOU  BUY 
READ 

TRAILER  TOPICS  MAGAZINE 

Leading  trailer  coach  manufacturers  and  parts 
suppliers  advertise  regularly  in  TRAILER  TOPICS. 
Trailer  improvements — Trailer  Trips — Trailer  Parks, 
and  many  other  interesting  features  in  every  Issue. 

1  YEAR  (12  issues)  $1.00 
Send  your  subscription  to 
TRAILER  TOPICS  MAGAZINE 

Dept.  A       Steger  Building       Chicago  4,  III. 


OWN  AN  ARIZONA  RANCH! 

Warm,  sunny  winters!  Continuous  all-year 
crop  production.  Larger  farm  incomes. 
Healthful,  delightful  living.  All-year  sun- 
shine. Write  today  for  free  literature! 

PINAL  COUNTY  RESEARCH  COMMITTEE 
Dept.  5,  Coolidge,  Arizona. 


BINGO 

SPECIAL  FRATERNAL  OFFER 
ON   ALL  SUPPLIES 

Ask  for  free  Bingo  Catalog  •  Also  Catalog  for 
Our  Complete  Line  of  Public  Address  Systems 

II A  BUSY  LEVITS 

DEPT.  AL:  131  WEST  14  TH  STREET.  H.  Y.  11.  M.  V. 


Relieve  IWEJ 
Misery  of  I  IsH 


P 

|  Relieve  itching  caused  by  eczema, 
athlete's  foot,  pimples — other  itch- 
ing troubles.  Use  cooling,  medicated 
D.D.D.  Prescription.  Greaseless,  stain- 
less. Quiets  itching  fast.  35c  trial  bot- 
tle proves  it — or  money  back.  Ask 
your  druggist  for  D.D.D.  Prescription. 


Male  Help  Wanted 

Opportunity  of  lifetime  supplying  DDT  and 
other  profitable  products  to  farmers.  No  ex- 
perience or  capital  required.  Must  have  auto 
and  good  references.  Permanent.  Write  or  wire 

McNESS  COMPANY 

DEPT.  724  KREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 


VETERANS  I 


Attach  to  Your 
Plate 
This  Discharge 
blem  Replica 

"LINDBERG"  Replica  of  the  Vet- 

i  IJiseharite  I.mU.-m      i,„t  it  "rtnmp. 
It  ip  made  of  SOI. II)  CAST  BRASS 
Fin   1    and  I  toque  red  nnd  in  runt- 
ile  and  will  withstnnd  nil 
ndition-t.     Delivered  with 
mount  inn    ecrcw.    Do   proud    to  (UlplAV 
your  <-mr>|.Mri  Send  r.nlv  SI. .r>U  with  ardor. 
Order  Todnv!   Quantity   limited!  Send 
Cap-h.  Check  or  Money  Order.  C.  O.  D  > 

Extra,  Complete  . . .  only  $1.50 
BUD  LINDBERG 

21  Baytmne  Bridge  Plata,  Bayonne,  N.J. 


proof. 


INCIDENT  AT  HAMPTON  ROADS 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

alongside,  returning  the  captain  and  the 
ensign  from  the  final  convoy  conference 

on  shore.  Captain  M  and  I  had  become 

good  friends,  but  I  noticed  that  as  he 
handed  me  a  roll  of  charts  to  free  his 
hands  for  vaulting  the  rail,  he  gave  me 
only  a  fleeting  smile  in  greeting.  The 
ensign  went  silently  to  his  quarters  on  the 
boat  deck.  I  was  sitting  in  my  cabin,  up 
on  the  bridge  deck,  when  I  heard  angry 
voices  at  the  bottom  of  the  iron  stairs  al- 
most directly  below  me.  I  heard  the  captain 
mounting  the  stairs  and  shouting  back  to 
someone  to  "come  topside"  at  once.  Then 
I  heard  him  descending  again  after  a  few 
moments.  There  was  a  commotion  below, 
a  door  banged,  and  I  looked  out  in  time 
to  see  the  captain  vaulting  up  the  steps. 
His  face  was  white  and  set.  He  whipped 
past  my  door  and  dived  into  his  own  cabin, 
slamming  the  door  behind  him. 

I  shut  my  book  and  stood  uncertainly 
in  the  door.  I  was  about  to  descend  when 
"Sparks,"  a  tall,  handsome  youngster, 
motioned  me  back  inside.  He  sat  down  and 
mopped  his  forehead.  "Look,"  he  said, 
holding  up  his  hand,  "I'm  shaking."  He 

filled  me  in :  Mr.  M          and  the  ensign 

had  had  an  argument  on  shore  about  which 
radio  messages  the  ensign  would  have  the 
right  to  see.  After  their  return  to  the  ship, 
the  skipper  had  gone  to  the  ensign's  room, 
and  they  quarreled  again.  Then  he  had 
ordered  the  Navy  officer  to  come  topside. 
When  the  ensign  sent  word,  instead,  that 
the  captain  could  come  to  him  if  he  wished 

to  talk,  Mr.  M.  had  dashed  downstairs, 

burst  in,  and — according  to  the  story — 
smashed  the  ensign  in  the  jaw.  The  ensign 
had  come  to  his  feet  with  a  pistol  in  his 
hand  and  gave  the  captain  five  seconds 
to  get  topside  before  he  killed  him — also 
according  to  the  story. 

Now,  while  I  talked  in  hushed  tones  with 
Sparks,  the  captain  was  shut  in  his  own 
cabin,  probably  arming  himself  while  the 
ensign  was  definitely  arming  his  Navy 
crew,  who  were  spreading  throughout  the 
ship.  One,  with  a  rille  in  his  hand,  was 
even  standing  guard  over  the  galley.  Now 
some  of  the  merchant  crew  were  going  to 
their  own  quarters  and  slipping  pistols 
into  their  pockets.  This  was  absurd  and 
mad.  It  was  also  deadly  dangerous.  Unless 
something  were  done  murder  was  almost 
sure  to  follow.  One  stray  shot  through  a 
hatch  into  the  TNT  holds  would  blow  us 
all  into  nothingness.  And  the  ship  had  to 
sail  at  dawn. 

I  was  the  only  neutral  on  board,  but  I 
had  no  idea  what  to  attempt.  I  did  not 
know  who  was  right  and  who  wrong, 
whether  this  was  mutiny  or  civil  war.  It 
grew  dark  in  the  passageways,  and  the 
only  lights  were  the  red  lanterns  hanging 
from  the  bulkheads.  In  the  dark  the  silence 
was  ominous.  I  found  myself,  as  I  had 
once  before,  in  the  moments  of  critical 
uncertainty  in  a  crippled  airplane  over 


Burma,  scribbling  notes,  an  automatic  ac- 
tion which  gave  my  hands  and  mind  some- 
thing to  do: 

8:30  p.m. — The  ensign  is  in  his  room 
with  a  rifle  across  his  knee,  challenging 
all  comers.  Captain  in  his  cabin  also  chal- 
lenging anybody.  They  say  ensign's  hand 
is  shaking  on  the  gun  and  that  he  will  fire 
on  slightest  provocation.  If  either  or  both 
have  lost  their  heads  it  will  be  bad.  .  .  few 
minutes  ago  the  captain  tried  to  signal 
with  lights  from  bridge  to  shore,  asking 
for  help.  Apparently  ensign  came  to  bridge 
and  drove  captain  into  his  cabin  and  sig- 
naled himself.  Should  I  try  to  talk  them 
into  sensible  state  of  mind?  The  boys  don't 
think  it  will  do  slightest  good. 

8:45  p.m. — No  results  from  signaling 
except  an  answer,  "To  whom  is  this  mes- 


"Oops — 1  forgot  the  ladder!  That's  what 
comes  of  being  an  ex-Paratrooper" 


sage  addressed?"  Sparks  wants  to  open 
up  with  radio,  call  for  help,  but  rules  for- 
bid it  when  in  convoy  position  like  this. 
He  could  get  into  serious  trouble  if  au- 
thorities take  poor  view  of  it.  ...  I  went 
gingerly  down  steps  to  boat  deck,  glimpsed 
a  dark  figure  which  pulled  back  behind 
bulkhead  corner.  As  I  reached  deck,  a  gun 
was  shoved  in  my  face.  It  was  the  ensign. 
I  was  so  startled  I  could  hardly  get  out  a 
word.  Finally  managed  to  say  I  was  sorry 
about  this.  He  says  he  is  too,  but  says  he 
should  have  killed  skipper  at  beginning, 
that  he  would  have  been  in  the  right  if 
he  had.  Obviously  impossible  for  me  to 
pacify  him;  he  is  no  longer  white  and 
shaking  but  in  a  cold  fury  .  .  .  few  minutes 
ago  ensign  drove  captain  off  bridge  again 
at  point  of  gun.  Very  dark  on  open  deck, 
can  hear  scuffling  of  Navy  boys'  feet  as 
they  patrol  with  their  damned  rifles.  Moon 
becoming  full  now. 
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9:10  p.m.- — I  have  gone  in  to  see  the 
captain.  Seems  to  regret  the  journalist 
should  know  about  all  this.  I  said  I  can't 
help  it  when  I  run  into  a  pistol  at  every 
corner.  Captain  denies  he  hit  the  ensign. 
"This  is  a  plain  case  of  mutiny,"  he  says. 
The  Navy  radio  operator  came  to  bridge, 
making  for  radio  room  and  captain  ran 
out,  ordered  him  downstairs.  I  walked  to 
my  cabin,  carefully  whistling  to  avoid 
being  mistaken  for  one  of  the  belligerents. 
Captain  has  been  peering  around  bulkhead 
watching  stairs;  I  think  he  has  a  gun.  all 
right.  When  I  looked  out,  he  whispered, 
"Better  get  inside  your  room,  Mr.  Seva- 
reid."  My  room  is  right  in  no  man's  land. 
I  am  keeping  all  my  lights  on  to  establish 
my  neutrality. 

9:30  p.m. — Sparks  has  taken  the  plunge 
and  opened  up  on  the  radio  asking  im- 
mediate armed  help.  Situation  more  tense 
than  ever.  Everytime  anybody  takes  a  step 
now  somebody  challenges  in  nervous  voice, 
"Who's  that?" 

9:35  p.m. — Can  hear  code  going  out  on 
radio,  only  sound  now.  Sparks  has  strapped 
on  his  gun.  Second  mate  is  rolling  the 
cylinder  in  his  revolver.  I  don't  like  all 
these  belligerents  in  my  room.  Why  in 
name  of  heaven  don't  captain  and  ensign 
at  least  agree  to  disarm  their  own  men?  I 
should  have  negotiated  that  at  least  .  .  . 
ensign  on  bridge  again  with  three  armed 
men. 

10:10  p.m. — Now  a  small  boat  is  circling 
us,  carefully  playing  a  searchlight  over 
the  deck  and  the  big  guns.  Probably  think 
enemy  saboteurs  trying  to  take  over  the 
ship  or  something.  I  am  exhausted  from 
this  strain. 

10:30  p.m. — The  kid  deck  cadet  got  to 
the  Coast  Guard  officer  first  and  led  him 
around  deck,  up  to  captain,  avoiding  the 
ensign  who  is  back  in  his  own  room.  Sparks 
afraid  he  will  lose  his  license.  Apparently 
Navy  radio  boy  tried  to  break  into  radio 
room,  and  now  Sparks  hates  to  sail  with 

him.  I  sat  a  while  with  Mr.  M  .  He 

was  tiring  out,  held  his  handsome  blond 
head  in  his  hands  and  said,  "I  never  have 
had  trouble  the  way  I  have  the  last  few 
days.  Always  prided  myself  on  a  smooth 
running  ship.  The  ensign  has  nothing  at 
stake.  He's  a  tax  collector  by  trade.  I 
worked  all  my  life  to  be  a  master.  I  have 
too  much  at  stake,  too  much  at  stake." 
Coast  Guard  officer  down  talking  with 
ensign. 

Midnight — I  have  been  sitting  with  cap- 
tain, we  drinking  my  Portuguese  brandy. 
Helped  him  steady  his  nerves.  Then  the 
Coast  Guard  officer  came  in  again.  Excel- 
lent mediator  type,  big  slow  talking  man, 
kind  you  trust  at  once.  Apparently  the  cap- 
tain had  charged  that  the  ensign  was  in- 
sane. CG  officer  says.  "Naturally  the  ensign 
has  his  side  of  the  story,  too.  Don't  think 
he's  out  of  his  mind,  exactly."  Grins  at 
skipper.  "Maybe  he's  a  little  paranoid,  or 
whatever  it  is.  I'm  afraid  there  are  big 
gaps  in  my  psychiatric  training."  I  left 
them  alone. 


1  a.m. — I  am  going  to  turn  in.  Ensign 
has  been  taken  off  the  ship  and  kid  petty 
officer  now  in  charge  of  Navy  crew.  One 
Navy  boy  with  gun  left  guarding  door  to 
ensign's  office  which  is  apparently  filled 
with  Navy  documents  he  was  supposed  to 
take  overseas.  Few  minutes  ago  captain 
went  to  door  but  was  stopped  by  the  guard. 
Captain  in  rage  at  being  balked  again. 
Boy  says,  "I  have  to  take  orders  from  the 
Navy,  sir."  sounding  as  if  he's  almost  in 
tears.  I  no  longer  feel  tense.  I  just  feel 
awfully  sad  about  the  whole  thing.  So  do 
the  others,  though  they  say  nothing. 

The  next  night  we  followed  a  carpet  of 
moonbeams,  straight  into  the  full  moon 
ahead.  The  bow  lifted  slowly  and  settled 
into  the  heap  of  pearls,  crushing  and  scat- 
tering them  with  deliberate  monotony,  and 
the  dark  warm  water,  streaked  with  phos- 
phorus, gushed  and  hissed  along  the  steel 
walls,  to  be  mixed  and  treated  by  the  pro- 
pellor  at  the  stern,  and  then  spread  behind, 
a  coating  of  thick  white  paint  on  the  floor 
of  the  sea.  The  peaceful  sea.  I  heard  the 
tuneless  tinkling  of  a  ukulele  coming  from 
a  group  on  deck.  Merchant  mariners  and 
Navy  boys  together.  It  was  all  right. 


SERVICE  SLANGUAGE 

I N  our  February  issue  we  listed  a 
•  number  of  words  and  phrases 
used  by  men  in  service,  and  asked 
our  readers  to  send  in  additions  to 
this  lexicon.  From  letters  received 
in  response  to  this  we  have  culled 
the  following,  with  a  request  to  our 
readers  for  more. 

The  sick,  lame  and  lazy.  Those  who 
report  for  sick  call. 

Chow  hound.  Anyone  with  an  over- 
developed appetite. 

Rocks  and  shoals.  Navy  Regula- 
tions. 

Oats  for  a  dead  horse.  Allotment 
home. 

Sugar  report.  Mail  call. 

Battery  juice  (or  acid).  Powdered 

lemonade  or  grapefruit  juice. 
Secured.  Under  control,  fastened, 

closed  up. 
Head.  Lavatory. 

White  sheet.  Medical  discharge. 

Side  arms.  Sugar  and  cream. 

Pass  the  word.  Spread  this  informa- 
tion around. 

Swabby  or  swab-jockey.  Sailor  (de- 
rogatory.) 

Pubit.  Naval  transient  or  casual 
overseas.  Stands  for  "poor  un- 
fortunate 'person'  in  transit." 

Doping-off.  Half-asleep,  inattentive, 
while  on  duty. 

Peashooter.  A  fighter  plane. 

D.I.  Marine  drill  instructor. 


"Here's  how  I  made 

SPARE 
TIME 
PROFITS! 


"I  started  to  color  photos  of  my  children  with 
Marshall  Photo  Oil  Colors"  writes  Mr.  R. 
"When  my  neighbors  saw  the  beautiful  true-to- 
life,  valuable  color  photos  I  produced,  they  asked 
me  to  color  their  photos,  too.  Now,  I'm  coloring 
many  photos  at  home  very  profitably!"  See  for 
yourself  how  easy  it  is.  Get  your  Marshall  Colors 
(only  $1  and  up  per  set)  at  any  photo  dealer. 

FREE!  New,  valuable,  full-color  illustrated 
booklet  explains  easy  way  to  color  photos,  in 
detail.  Includes  tips  on  making  money.  Write 
for  your  copy  to  Dept.  II,  John  G.  Marshall. 
Inc..  167  N.  9lh  St.,  Brooklyn  II,  N.  Y. 


ATHLETE'S  FOOT 

Tracked  Into  The  Home  Can  A 
Infect  Your  Whole  Family!  / 

Lose  no  time!  If  your  feet  itch,  or  skin  be-  / 
tween  toes  is  cracked  m~ 
or  raw  from  Athlete's  MKj^, 

Foot,  get  Dr.  Schorl's   

Solvex.  Relieves  itch- 
ing at  once,  kills  fungi 
on  contact,  aids  rapid 
healing.  Liquid, 
Ointment  or  Pow- 
der.  50c  at  Drug, 
Shoe,  Dept.  Stores. 


D-'Scholls  SOLVEX 


Complete  HOME- 
STUDY  COURSES 

and  self-instruction 
textbooks,  slightly 
used.  Rented,  sold, 
exchanged.  All  subjects.  100%  satisfaction.  Cash 
paid  for  used  courses.  Full  details  and  100-page 
illustrated  bargain  catalogue  Free.  Write 


NELSON  CO.,  1139  S.  Wabash  Avenue, 
 Dept.  2-83.  Chicago  5.  Illinois  


SHOULDER  PATCHES 

FREE  Itemized  List  of  over  700  American,  Foreign  and 
Squadron  shoulder  patches.  Complete  your  collection 
with  new  numbers.  Insignia  made  to  order. 

THE  PATCH  KING 

Box  101,  Madison  Square  Station 
New  York  10.  N.  Y.  Dept.  104 


TOMBSTONES 


DIRECT  TO  YOU  $095 

Genuine  Beautiful  Rockdale  vHd* 
Monuments,  Markers.  Satis-  wtac-v 

faction  or  MONEY  BACK.  tA»" 
Freight  paid.  Write  for  our  Terms 
FREE  Catalog  and  compare  prices 


ROCKDALE  MONUMENT  CO. 


Dept.  541 


JOLIET  .  ILLINOIS 


due  to  notion  upsetting 
the  organs  of  balance, 
relieved  with 


For  land  and  Sea  travel. 
Results  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 
n;i*'.'M.».«.i'jr 


SEASICK 


Learn  to  Service  &  Repair 
ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES 

Open  your  own  electrical  appliance  service  shop. 
Complete  illustrated  course  covering  house  wir- 
ing, motor  repairs,  house  appliance  repair.  Send 
today  for  FREE  BOOKLET  without  obligation. 

PACIFIC  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

7217  So.  Broadway,  Dept.  A-4,  Los  Angeles  3,  Calif. 
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This  is  your  page,  so  sound  off  with  your 
pet  gripes,  your  brickbats  and  bouquets. 
All  letters  should  be  signed  but  your 
name  won't  be  used  if  you  say  so. 

A  DIFFERENT  ATTITUDE 

Sir:  On  the  21st  of  April,  1945,  I  received  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  This  made  me 
eligible  for  immediate  discharge.  I  did  not,  how- 
ever, see  my  way  clear  to  leave  the  Army  at 
that  time,  nor  do  I  now  that  peace  has  been 
declared.  Many  of  the  men  in  the  Legion,  as 
well  as  myself,  went  through  a  great  deal  of  hell 
overseas.  We  saw  Army  life  at  its  worst,  and  per- 
haps we  should  want  out  badly. 

I  take  a  different  attitude.  Sure,  we  fought  the 
battles  and  sustained  the  wounds;  but  don't  for- 
get a  lot  of  us  are  still  in  one  piece.  How  many 
of  the  fellows  you  fought  with  were  killed  or 
maimed?  How  many  men  left  widows  and  large 
families  who  will  never  be  able  to  overcome  their 
loss? 

Our  country  has  put  out  a  call  for  a  large 
standing  Army.  They're  offering  all  kinds  of  en- 
listments with  all  kinds  of  choices  as  to  length 
of  service  and  branch  of  service.  I  feel  it  the 
duty  of  the  experienced  Army  men  to  stay  in 
the  Army  to  help  and  aid  the  men  just  coming 
into  the  service.  We  must  maintain  this  large 
Army,  and  we  can  only  do  so  by  retaining  the 
men  now  in  the  Army  as  well  as  the  ex-service- 
men who  know  the  ropes  and  have  had  the  prac- 
tical experience. 

I  have  a  three-year-old  daughter.  I  do  not 
want  her  life  interrupted  or  damaged  because  of 
another  war;  a  war  fought  because  we  did  not 
fulfill  our  commitments  in  policing  the  hot-beds 
of  European  and  Asiatic  fascism. 

I  re-enlisted  so  that  the  men  I  once  knew  on 
the  battlefields  will  not  have  died  for  naught. 

M/Sct.  Hulon  B.  Whittington,  U.S.A. 
New  York  City 

CROSS  SECTION  OF  AMERICA 

Sir:  What  is  The  American  Legion?  We  are  a 
cross  section  of  the  American  people  who  have 
done  our  bit  to  build,  preserve  and  maintain 
the  American  way  of  life.  The  only  theory  of 
Government  we  have  is  that  which  is  laid  down 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  We 
stand  for  a  way  of  life  and  of  living  that  will 
give  Americans  the  very  maximum  of  the  good 
things  of  life.  We  are  essentially  extroverts, 
thinking  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole  of  America, 
rather  than  being  introverts,  thinking  only  in 
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terms  of  our  own  little  selfish  interests.  We  are 
not  perfect,  and  at  times  we  have  made  mis- 
takes and  backed  the  wrong  horse.  Who  hasn't? 

We,  The  American  Legion,  are  not  capitalists. 
Nor  are  we  an  agency  of  organized  labor.  But 
we,  by  the  same  token,  are  not  opposed  to  capi- 
talism, and  we  are  not  a  bunch  of  labor  baiters. 
We  understand  the  problems  of  both  capital 
and  labor,  and  we  are  interested  only  in  a  fair 
solution  of  their  problems.  We  want  both  of 
them  to  get  their  full  share.  We,  the  Legion,  are 
only  interested  in  seeing  that  the  American  way 
of  life  is  maintained.  We  may,  as  voters,  be 
called  upon  from  time  to  time  to  act  as  arbiters. 
We  need  to  keep  our  hands  clean  and  our  minds 
unbiased. 

F.  D.  BURCHARD 

Benton  City,  Wash. 
WHO'S  ON  STRIKE? 

Sir:  I'm  just  as  annoyed  as  anyone  else  about 
strikes  and  believe  they're  doing  the  country  ir- 
reparable harm.  But  in  all  fairness  why  isn't 
more  said  about  the  many  manufacturers  who 
are  as  much  on  strike  as  labor  is?  I  refer  to  those 
who  are  responsible  for  shortages  by  withhold- 
ing goods  from  the  market  until  they  can  get 
more  money  for  them.  For  one  thing  I'd  like  to 
see  pictures  in  our  newspapers  and  magazines 
showing  warehouses  of  clothing  manufacturers, 
with  ample  stocks.  Such  illustrations  should  be 
interesting  to  those  who  have  been  trying  to  buy 
a  shirt  or  a  suit  of  clothes.  They  might  even  be 
as  interesting  as  the  pictures  of  picket  lines  that 
have  been  spread  all  over  the  front  pages. 

B.S. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTS  SMALL-SCALE  Gl  BILL 

Sir:  I  am  one  of  thousands  discharged  due  to 
physical  defects  we  had  before  going  into  ser- 
vice. I  feel  we  are  the  forgotten  men  of  this  war. 
It  is  true  we  got  mustering-out  pay  but  after  that 
we  were  through.  I  don't  think  we  deserve  as 
much  credit  as  the  men  who  went  across  but  I 
think  we  should  have  a  GI  Bill  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  the  ones  with  over  90  days'  service.  I 

had  76  days'  Army  service.         _  _ 

Ben  Purvis 

Eminence,  Ky. 
ROT  AND  RYE 

Sir:  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  all  this  rot 
about  our  armed  forces  being  the  most  demo- 
cratic in  the  world.  At  most  Pacific  bases  during 
the  war,  to  show  you  what  I  mean,  enlisted  men 
were  not  allowed  to  drink  anything  stronger 
than  beer,  whereas  officers  could  get  whiskey  by 
the  bottle,  and  frequently  by  the  case.  The  ex- 
planation for  this  was  that  enlisted  men  didn't 
know  how  to  hold  their  liquor.  Yet,  on  a  number 
of  occasions  I  have  known  of  officers  whc  paid 
less  than  three  dollars  a  bottle  for  whiskey,  then 
turned  around  and  sold  it  to  enlisted  men  for 
anywhere  from  thirty-five  to  seventy  bucks.  Sure, 
it  was  a  Court  Martial  offense  on  the  part  of  the 
officer,  but  I  never  heard  of  a  case  in  which  an 
officer  was  convicted  for  selling  whiskey.  It  was 
just  one  of  those  tilings  in  which  the  authorities 
turned  their  backs  and  offered  deaf  ears.  If 


that's  democracy  in  a  military  organization  then 
we'd  better  go  back  and  start  from  scratch  on 
our  Constitution. 

L.R.M. 

Larchmont,  N.  Y. 
SLIP  OF  THE  PEN 

Sir:  Concerning  the  short  article  "Across  the 
Battle  Lines"  in  your  January  issue,  how  could 
General  Grant  have  defeated  General  Pickett's 
charge  at  Gettysburg  in  July  1863  when  he 
(Grant)  was  on  that  same  date  completing  his 
capture  of  Vicksburg?  As  my  father  was  with 
Grant  on  that  date  at  Vicksburg  I  am  sure  that 
someone  made  a  slip  of  the  pen. 

Perry  D.  Gath 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Shame  on  us,  because  we  knew  better!  The 
'''pony"  edition  of  the  January  issue  correctly 
identified  the  Union  commander  at  Gettysburg 
as  General  Meade.  A  number  of  other  corre- 
spondents wrote  in  to  tell  us  about  our  mistake, 
and  one  of  them,  Legionnaire  W .  Sydney  Laid- 
ley  of  Miami,  Florida,  told  us  we  were  wrong 
also  about  the  number  of  men  Pickett  com- 
manded in  his  famous  charge.  He  said  it  should 
have  been  15,000  instead  of  4500,  as  we  said. 
And  he  too  was  right. 

Ed. 

LEGION'S  PURPOSE 

Sir:  The  Legion  can  have  only  one  purpose  and 
that  is  the  future  of  all  veterans  of  all  wars  and 
in  the  following  sequence:  It  must  foster  and 
support  a  national  policy  that  outlaws  war,  with- 
out enfeebling  our  ability  to  wage  quick,  de- 
cisive and  final  war  on  any  enemy.  In  this,  every 
war  veteran  finds  the  security  for  his  son  and 
his  grandson.  It  must  demand  and  make  certain 
that  disabled  veterans  get  the  care  and  financial 
assistance  they  have  justly  earned.  It  must  dedi- 
cate its  full  energy  to  restoring  all  veterans  to  a 
position  in  civilian  life  commensurate  with  their 
abilities. 

Dick  Williams 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

CEILINGS  FOR  HOUSES 

Sir:  I  thought  something  was  going  to  be  done 
about  setting  price  ceilings  on  houses  for  sale. 
We  can't  rent  houses  so  it's  necessary  to  buy  in 
a  seller's  market.  Prices  in  many  localities  have 
been  pushed  to  a  ridiculous  level,  and  now  that 
the  GI  Bill  helps  vets  to  get  $4000  to  take  care 
of  the  down  payment  the  demand  will  become 
even  greater.  This  is  something  the  Government 
will  have  to  work  on  fast. 

F.R.M. 

Washington,  D.C. 

MARINES  COULDN'T  TAKE  IT 

Sir:  I  see  by  the  papers  that  many  Marines  are 
re-enlisting  because  they're  disgusted  with  con- 
ditions in  civilian  life.  Some  of  them  are  so  an- 
noyed that  they've  asked  for  overseas  duty  as 
soon  as  possible.  A  fine  commentary  indeed  on 
this  brave  new  world  for  which  our  men  fought 
and  died! 

C.J.S. 

Springfield^  III. 
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Italian  harvesters  "spank"  the 

prized  juniper  bush  of  the  Apennines  with  stick 
to  shake  its  ripe,  purple  berries  onto  sheets 
laid  carefully  on  the  ground  beneath.  These— 
and  all  the  rare  botanicals  used  in  Hiram  Walker 
Gin— are  imported  only  in  the  best  crop  years. 


Why  we  use  imported  botanicals  exclusively 
in  making  our  gin 


Albert  Hall  (right),  New  York 
architect,  gets  a  "Welcome 
home"drink  from  his  neighbor, 
Henry  Getty.  Mr.  Hall,  who 
served  with  Army  Intelligence, 
also  gets  three  Martini  tips: 
(1)  make  it  dry:  (2)  make  it  ice 
cold;  (3)  and  always  make  it 
with  Hiram  Walker's  Gin. 


Finer,  costlier  botanicals  make  Hiram 
Walker's  a  finer  gin— that's  the  A-li-C  ol  it. 

So  these  choice  herbs,  roots  and  berries 
are  imported  by  Hiram  Walker  from  the 
many  lands  where  each  grows  best. ..subtle 
coriander  from  Czechoslovakia,  tangy 
Valencia  peel  from  Spain,  zesty  cassia  bark 
from  China,  to  mention  a  few. 

And— what's  more— Hiram  Walker  gladly 
pays  a  premium  price  to  import  all  these 
botanicals  only  during  their  best,  their 
"vintage"  years. 

But  the  best  way  for  you  to  discover  why 
we  use  imported  botanicals  is  to  make  your 
next  Martini  with  Hiram  Walker's  Gin  — 
and  taste  the  delicious  difference! 

HIRAM 

WALKERS 
GIN 


distilled  with  |%^*^   i  imported  botanicals 

[WALKERS 


90  proof.  Distilled  from  100%  American  grain. 
Hiram  Walker  &  Sous  Inc.,  Peoria,  III.  ©  i<j|6. 


There  is  a  Doctor  in  the  House 


—  and  it  took 
a  minimum 
of $15,000 
and  7  years'  hard 
work  and  study 
to  get  him  there! 


Proudly  he  "hangs  out 
his  shingle, "symhol  of 
his  right  to  engage  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  But  to  a  doctor 
it  is  more  than  a  right:  it 
is  a  privilege — the  privi- 
lege of  serving  mankind, 
of  helping  his  fellow  man 
to  a  longer,  healthier,  and 
happier  life. 


I!.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C 


According 
to  a  recent 
Nationwide 
survey: 


More  Doctors  smoke  camels 
than  any  other  cigarette! 


Doctors  111  every  branch  of  medi- 
cine ...  a  total  of  113,597  doctors 
.  .  .  were  asked  the  question:  "What 
cigarette  do  you  smoke?" 

And  more  of  them  named  Camel  as 
their  smoke  than  any  other  cigarette! 

Three  independent  research  groups 
found  this  to  be  a  fact. 

You  see,  doctors  too  smoke  for 
pleasure.  That  full  Camel  flavor  is  just 
as  appealing  to  a  doctor's  taste  as  to 
yours  .  .  .  that  marvelous  Camel  mild- 
ness means  just  as  much  to  his  throat 


Camels 


as  to  yours.  Next  time,  get  Camels. 

Cost/ier 
Tobaccos 


THE 

"T-ZONE"  TEST 
WILL 
TELL  YOU 


The  "T-Zone"  —  T  for  taste  and  T  for 
throat  —  is  your  own  laboratory,  your 
proving  ground,  for  any  cigarette.  For 
only  your  taste  and  your  throat  can  de- 
cide  which  cigarette  tastes  best  to  you  .  .  . 
and  how  it  affects  your  throat.  On  the 
basis  of  the  experience  of  many,  many 
millions  of  smokers,  we  believe  Camels 
will  suit  your  "T-Zone"  to  a  "T." 


